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Business is Putting Booze 


on the 


By Dr. JAMES ALLEN GEISSINGER 


Blink. 


COMMERCIALIZED MORALITY 


Did you ever hear of that? 


Probably not, for we just invented the expression. 


Commercialigzed IMMORALITY bas been a problem and a curse upon many 
ages—and now comes Commercialized Morality to solve the problem and remove the curse. 


Thru all the ages vice bas been commercialized. 


It bas been a business. 


If all 


business has not been vice, nevertheless all vice bas been business. 
Arrayed against this commercialized vice has been, simply, ethics—simple, usually 
impractical, generally unorganized, largely futile etbics. 


Now is an awakening. 
Let us COMMERCIALIZE etbics. 
Why not? 


If we can prove that morality is economical, that vice does not pay, that truth and 
cleanliness are essential to business success, then we should be able to unite the forces—vyes, 
BIG business as well as little—in a final and triumphant war on the problem and the 


curse of the ages. 


The temperance movement thruout the country bas too long been exprest in terms 


of ethics. A change is bere. 
ground: $. 


—they cannot afford to drink. 


The present “dry” campaign is being waged on economical 
Business men are being shown that they cannot afford to employ booze-fighters 


THEY CANNOT AFFORD TO LET BOOZE EXIST. 


Let them read Dr. Geissinger’s article, believe and ACT! 


5 this is not an article for house- 
fal wives, simply, though for them 
certainly; nor for dairymen; nor 
yet again for “sports,” nor “near- 
sports;”’ perhaps it should be said that 
the statement made in the title is in- 
tended to say that business is forcing 
men and women to break away from the 
drink-habit and will eventually (which 
also means speedily) force the liquor 
traffic to the wall. 
For one of two things always happens: 
either business puts booze on the blink, 
or booze puts business on the blink. 


The Editors 


The two are incompatible and cannot be 
made te work together. As the Atlanta 
Constitution says: ‘‘ Young man, you can- 
not crook the elbow AND hold down: the ' 
job.”’ It is one or the other—not both. 
It is to be hoped that all young men will 
get the full force of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution’s statement, for it is a statement 
without a kink, or curve, or crook, or 
slip, or any such thing in it. Its logic 
is the logic of light—irresistibly clear. 
Business, if it ever was a comfortable 
and easy-going affair, is so no longer: 
The “one-hoss shay” has gone forever. 
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That is a fact and may be considered as 
a symbol of a radical change not only in 
locomotion, but in all life processes and 
procedures. In place of that ‘‘one-hoss 
shay,” which ambled over the roads 
leisurely in the days of our grand- 
fathers and mothers, has come rapid 
transit. Rapid transit, far-reaching com- 
binations for production and exchange, 
complicated co-operations, and with these 
the necessity for clear vision, quick 
judgment, speedy action—in a few words, 
that is the world-shift that has revolu- 
tionized our modern life. In this new, 
rapid world the demand is for efficiency. 
I ask the reader to stick a pin down 
there and try to get the logic of this 
demand and pay no attention at all to 


what any “‘temperance” orator or writer 
may say under liquid inspiration. 

The wine men today are strong on 
Noah and rapturously quote Horace, 
and remind us that men have always 
partaken of the fermented juice of the 
grape. But that style of scriptural ex- 
hortation, even when it falls from the 
unctious lips of a liquor advocate, is not 
very convincing, nor is the poetical 
effusion a large success. Suppose Noah 
did use wine, and, as seems clear, used 
too much of it, what of it? Noah 
plowed with a crooked stick. Is the 
modern man to abandon the steam-plow 
because his remote ancestor had not 
progressed that far? The modern busi- 
ness man is not concerned as to what 
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Noah did or did not do. He knows that 
a man with his head full of wine, whether 
the wine be red, light, dry, California, 
French, or Itelian, is not 100 per cent 
efficient. He cannot be. What the mod- 
ern man needs is not an inflammation in 
bis brain that makes him think be is 
speedy and accurate and trustworthy and 
indispensable; he needs a clear brain, 
and all of it clear. 

Nor is the modern man up on or in- 
terested very much in Horace, or any of 
the other celebrators of the glory of the 
vine. It seems reasonably certain from 
history that the Roman Empire became 
the victim of that group of vices that 
sit about the wine-room or open up on it. 
We have heard much of late from the 
liquor interests as to the necessity of 
discriminating between the distilled and 
the fermented liquors. Fermented and 
brewed liquors we are assured are most 
healthful, and the people who use them 
are happy and prosperous. But Rome 
became alcohol sick on brews and fer- 
ments and died, just as all Europe is 
alcohol-sick now, for like reasons, accord- 
ing to statesmen and scientists who 


know, and who, in Germany, France and 
Italy, are seeking to change the habits 


of their people. Two decades ago the 
great Virchow told his German country- 
men that they were drinking themselves 
to death celebrating their victory over 
the French, and that in the meantime the 
Jews, because of their abstemiousness, 
were forging to the front, commercially, 
thruout the German Empire. Virchow 
did no thereby allay the anti-Semitic 
feeling in Germany at that time, but he 
did tell the truth, and his wisdom is 
manifest to all of his more intelligent 
countrymen now. That is why at present 
there is a great crusade on in Europe 
against alcohol. Drinking of alcoholic 
liquors—brewed, fermented, distilled, do- 
mestic or imported—makes for ineffi- 
ciency. There may be no poetry in that 
statement. There may be no scriptural 
passage that says just that much, but 
the experience of the race is clear enough 
for even a way-faring man to read, pro- 
vided his brein is not befuddled by his 
drinking habits. 

Drinking makes for inefficiency—all 
the men and women in America are be- 
ginning to see this. That is why the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at its recent national meeting in Chicago, 
representing 8,000,000 club women thru- 
out the United States adopted this 
resolution: 

“Whereas the liquor traffic is respon- 
sible for three-fourths of the crime, vice 
and misery of this country” 

“Be it Resolved that the women of the 
General Federation place themselves on 
record as opposed to the liquor traffic.” 

In McClure’s for May, Connie Mack 
asks this question:“‘ Who puts the ball 
player out of the game? You would 
naturally say ‘the umpire,’ wouldn’t 
you? Well, all the umpires together 
haven’t put as many ball players out of 
the game as has Old Man Booze.”’ For 
the benefit of the business men who have 
never (honor bright) asked, ““What’s 
the score?”’—I may be permitted to say 
that Connie Mack is the fairly successful 
manager of that aggregation of ball 
players known as 7he Athletics, with the 
emphasis strongly on “the.” Most any 
live boy with red blood in his veins 
would rather sit on the bench with 
Connie Mack than be Chief Justice of 
the United States. Connie Mack is not 
a “sport” in the bar-room sense of that 
word, but a business man with a keen 
appreciation of what is meant by our 
American watchword—efficiency. He 
goes on after this fashion: 

“Now don’t get off on the wrong foot. 
Boozing is not common among the high- 
grade ball-players. /t was common twen- 
ty years ago (please get the full force of 
that twenty years ago), but today it is 
are in the majors. Keep in mind, tho, 
that steady, ‘moderate’ drinking gets a 
ball-player in the end just as surely as 
boozing. Alcobol slows a man down in- 
evitably, and slowing down is the reason 
for the shelving of by far the majority of 
players. If you estimate a clever play- 
er’s years in baseball at fifteen, why, 
‘moderate’ drinking will cut off from 
three to five years—a third of his life on 
the diamond.” Connie Mack goes on 
to say that he is not preaching. He is 
not talking about the moral phase of 
the question at all, but about “efficiency.” 

Moderate drinking reduces the effi- 
ciency of the ball-player one-third. Now 
that is not a theoretical fact arrived at 
by academic measurements and scientific 
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apparatus. It is the business observa- 
tion of a man who has made his great 
success by refusing to be blind to facts 
or to sentimentalize. 


At the close of an address in San Fran- 
cisco several weeks ago, the writer was 
approached by a prominent physician of 
that city, formerly city chemist, with 
this statement: “If a man drinks two 
glasses of beer a day, the mildest beer 
manufactured, he lowers his efficiency by 
one-seventh.” I am not particular about 
the fraction; you may want to increase it 
or decrease it, Gentle Reader. I am not 
splitting hairs. I am trying to look at 
this whole booze question in its broad 
aspects. And, this is clear from such a 
statement: Moderate drinking without 
question lowers a man’s efficiency. 


The Year Book of the United Brewers’ 
Association, 1913, page 98, quotes some 
man whose first name is given as Adolphe, 
as saying: “Beer and real claret do not 
intoxicate. P Beer and wine do 
not make drunkards.” Perhaps not, 


but they do make some men and women 
act as if they were drunk, even Cali- 
At any rate they lower 


fornia wines. 
one’s efficiency. 
We ased to discuss the momentous 
question: Is alcohol a food? We discust 
that question twenty years ago and less. 
I once asked a physician if alcohol is a 
food. I have never forgotten his reply: 
“ Yes, alcobol is a food" and gunpowder is 
a fuel. But it’s not wholly wise to try to 
run an engine with gunpowder.” Busi- 
ness men are finding that out. The fuel 
some fellows use blows up their nerves, 
shatters their judgment, and tends to 
make them a little unsteady under 
business pressures. That is why bankers 
as well as the railroad men are demanding 
total abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages on the part of their employes. 
A prominent banker told me recently 
that a young fellow sought employment 
in his bank. The banker asked him, 
“Do you drink?” “Yes, moderately. I 
never take more than a glass of beer a 
day.” The banker’s reply was: “That 
is one too many for my institution.” 
And that banker is not running a Sundey- 
school nor a reformatory. He is not 
running a beer-picnic, either. He is 
simply trying to run a bank that will 


deserve the confidence of his patrons 
and the public generally. 

The writer of this article worked in a 
shoe factory when a boy. Practically 
all the “hands” drank beer or whisky or 
pure alcohol. Many of them did it be- 
cause they thought they could do more 
work with the drinks in them, just as so 
many of our Chambers of Commerce, 
under the domination of the booze ven- 
ders, seem to think that they can see 
most clearly what is the best for the 
future of their city after they have in- 
flamed their brains with champagne. 
Now it is known that men cannot do as 
accurate work nor as much on alcohol as 
they can without it. That is why the 
Hershey Chocolate Company, the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, the United States 
Steel Company, the Drew-Selby Shoe 
Company, and hosts of other concerns 
are putting the taboo on drink, even 
the moderate use of it. Some concerns 
are getting at the situation by offering 
ten per cent more wages to total ab- 
stainers, on the ground that they render 
more and better service. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company made some 
recent investigations as to safety rules 
and found a 99.9 per cent perfect per- 
formance. Why? Their “Rule G,” which 
forbids the use of intoxicants or the fre- 
quenting of places where they are sold, 
is obeyed: 125,226 observations were 
made in February of this year and not a 
man was found disobeying this order. 
It isn’t the “drunk” the railroad com- 
panies are after, and the business world 
generally, but the “moderate drinker,” 
as Connie Mack points out. The really 
dangerous man, so far as the railroad 1s 
concerned, and the traveling public, is 
not the “drunk,” whom no one would 
think of letting get into an engine-cab. 
But the fellow who has just enough al- 
cohol in him to blur his vision so that he 
has difficulty in telling a red light from 
a green. The German Empcror, and he 
is being backed up by German scholars 
and leaders generally, says that the 
nation that drinks the least alcohol will 
be the winner. That is true as it bears 
upon the army, the navy and commerce. 
The man who has an absolutely sober 
brain aims more accurately, shoots more 
quickly, thinks more steadily, endures 
more easily—in war or peace. Think of 
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the accidents due to drink—accidents in 
the shops and on the streets. Booze is 
the speed demon. He always likes to 
see how fast he can drive his car. He 
sees obstacles where they are not, and 
fails to see them where they are. Is 
there a day when Booze does not get 
into trouble on the streets of our American 
cities? 

Robert Warner, an Englishman, was 
refused a life insurance policy in England 
in 1840, because he was a total abstainer 
from the use of alcoholic beverages. The 
company did not think a man was a 
good risk unless he used drink. That 
was more than twenty years ago. How 
sentiment has changed! Nay, how the 
facts have been heaped up since then. 
The actuarial tables show that a man who 
drinks “moderately” is not as good a 
risk as the total abstainer. Insurance 
men tell me that he is not as good by 25 
per cent. That is a very significant fact. 
Alcohol is a good medium in which to 
pickle pathological specimens, because it 
destroys all organic life that might feed 
on the specimens; but it is not a good 
thing to preserve alivemanin. Or rather, 
it is not a good thing in a man to keep 


him alive—just what it does is to “slow 
him down,” as Connie Mack says. Jack 
London says that all around the world 
he saw drinking men succumbing to 
diseases and physical exposures that did 


not effect total abstainers at all. But if 
a total abstainer is a or cent better 
risk than a “moderate drinker,”’ then the 
total abstainers are paying just 25 per 
cent more premium for their insurance 
than it is worth. This is beginning to 
break upon the minds of many men and 
women over the country, and already two 
kinds of policies are being issued, and 
the “moderate drinker’ is paying more 
for his policy than the teetotaler in some 
companies. And he will pay more in all 
companies soon. 

The point I want to make, and it is the 
only point I care to make, is a very 
simple one—The business man wants 
efficiency, efficiency, EFFICIENCY. 
Efficiency in the factory, on the railroad, 
in the ball-team, in the office, in the 
bank—everywhere. And because he 
wants efficiency and must have it, the 
business man is going to drive booze out 
of our American life. 


I say the Business Man is going to do 
this thing. He is going to do it, not for 
any sentimental reason, nor even for any 
moral reason, but for business reasons. 
I do not forget that many others are 
going to have a hand in this matter, are 
having a hand in it, have had a hand in 
it, for more than twenty years. A good 
many have had two hands in it. The 
temperance societies, the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Prohibition Party, the W. 
C. T. U., the preachers and churches, 
the school teachers and their text-books 
on narcotics, the physicians, outraged 
womanhood and manhood—all these 
have been waging a ceaseless and by no 
means futile war on Booze until at the 
present time it has become a national 
issue. Really, the significant thing in 
this crusade against the ravages of the 
liquor traffic, backed up as it is by an 
unscrupulous, organized force in _ its 
greed for the dollars and cents, and 
without any regard at all for the decencies 
of life or the rights of others or the 
happiness of its millions of victims taken 
advantage of in boyhood and girlhood, 
is this: the National Government has 
done nothing at all to protect the citizen- 
ship of this republic from this monster. 
The fight has been waged by a man here, 
a woman there, a neighborhood, a town- 
ship, a county, a city, a state. For 
instance, Licking County, Ohio, several 
years ago voted “Dry.” To be more 
accurate, that was in 1908. It went 
“dry” by 700. But Newark, the largest 
town in the county, and the county-seat, 
went ‘“‘wet’’ by 1500. The saloon-keep- 
ers of Newark decided to keep open their 
places in spite of the fact that the elec- 
tion had taken place under the county 
local option law. They would run their 
joints, law or no law. The result? Just 
what always happens—a mob. And as 
the outcome, a young deputy sheriff 
knocked down by a burly saloon-keeper, 
shot and killed the saloon-keeper, and in 
turn was killed and torn to pieces by 
the drink-crazed mob. Then Newark 
awoke. The conscience of Newark be- 
came aroused and the dives and saloons 
were closed. That is typical of the way 
the crusade against booze has gone over 
the country, until today nine states are 
under probibition and ten other states are 
voting on the question now, and many 
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other states are near-probibition states, 
and Senator Borah and many senators 
and congressmen and politicians are be- 
ginning to see, what others have seen for 
some time back, that the booze traffic is 
doomed. 

But it will be the demand for efficiency 
that will settle the isswe—that is my point. 
I take off my hat to the crusaders who 
have everlastingly kept at this battle 
against the bottle until now; who were 
not deterred by being called “cranks,” 
“long-hairs,” “enthusiasts,” or “tem- 
perance fanatics.” I thank God for 
them. Like the Abolitionists of another 
generation, they will not keep quiet, and 
they will be heard, and no conspiracy of 


silence can defeat them. But the recog- 
nition of the business aspect of the case— 
the demand for efficiency—is what gives 
the steam to the latter-day temperance 
punch, if a pugilistic figure is in order 
here. 

These are a few of the facts that lead 
me to say: Business is putting booze on 
the blink. The logic of the demand for 
business efficiency is that the drink 
habits of the people of the modern world 
must be abandoned and booze must be 
given up. For booze and business are 
incompatible, and what progress demands 
shall be separated, not even bar-keeps 
can make mix 30 as to keep mixed. 


Ritniddion’ 


DESERT NIGHT 


By Hazel H. Havermale 


’Tis desert night! 


The white dunes sleep in silence, 


The warm wind ruffs the plumage of the quail 
And drifts in lazy puffs from bush to tree 
Awakening all the spices of the night. 

Here the low sage breathes out an orient odor 
And mesquite blooms, gold candles of the day, 
Flickering, sway their incense through the dusk 
Which mingles with the night-flies’ droning bum. 


Vague shadows slip across the lonely waste, 
Shadows with glowing eyes and soundless feet, 
Which circle, ever stealthy through the dark 

Then lose themselves in darkness in the west. 
And from the haze-wrapped mountains, clear and sharp, 
There comes a Bedouin’s scimitar of sound, 

A wierd, harsh wail, the desert’s voice at night, 
And the south wind stops and shudders at the cry. 
Lo, in the east, o’er bills faint etched in silver, 
The full, red moon drifts o’er the sleeping land 
And paints all things in liquid gems, rare metals, 
From Bagdad or Damascus’ gay bazaars. 
Perbaps ’twas Charmion, standing by the Nilus, 
In ecstacy of worship cast them there, 

And the moon, with subtle alchemy of treasures, 
Gathered the gems and guarded them for aeons, 
Then decked the whiteness of the desert night 
With jewels still sweet from the Egyptians’ hair. 
Higher she rides in white, unburried splendor, 
Paged by the winds and the music of the stars, 
Till creeping o’er the sky, grey warning whispers 
Of coming day, and night has passed away. 











The CLASH IN NEVADA-a History of 


Woman's Fight For Enfranchisement © 
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HALL Money or Spiritual Power 
win in Nevada next November? 
Is that state an autocracy, dic- 
tated to by one man who gains 
height merely from his stand upon 
heaped-up gold bags, or is it a democracy 
which registers the heart-beat of its 
people and acts in accordance therewith? 

These questions are the essence of the 
movement for Equal Suffrage in Nevada 
-—the last state of the Pacific Coast 
group in which women are not yet en- 
franchised. 

You may say that such questions are 
the essence of the political equality 
movement everywhere and not peculiar 
to this locality alone. True, but be- 


cause concretions are always plainer 
than abstractions, and the individual 


more discernible than the mass, Nevada’s 
fight, summed up as it is in a smaller 
population, widely scattered over desert 
silences and mountain solitudes, with 
fewer heroic women to do battle against 
what is practically one man’s influence 
with its ramifications, is more clearly 
and simply outlined. 

In the East, both suffragists and anti- 
suffragists are drawn up in massed battle 
line. They resort to intricate political 
schemes and stratagems. Big Business 
and organized Vice roar their opposition 
in cannon thunder. The smoke of the 
crowded industrial centers obscures the 
vision. Noise and confusion attend the 
conflict. Righteously wearied of Fabian 
policy, the determined suffragists resort 
to spectacular evidence of their strength. 
One is entirely certain what the women 
want, but it is not always clear what 
power is opposing—what issues are at 
stake. In Nevada there is no confusion. 
Everyone knows not only what the women 
want, but why there is opposition and 
who represents it. The movement here 
has more the simplicity of a duel than 
the complexity of a battle. Righteous- 


ness and Riches, Justice and Special 
Privilege meet in a hand-to-hand fight 
in the intense, clarifying light of the wide 
desert. 

The history of the suffrage movement 
in Nevada is as amazing as it is young. 
In February, 1912, the Equal Franchise 
organization was only a local Reno com- 
mittee of five, with but fourteen paid-up 
members and no county organizations. 
It was not even dignified by the name of 
a State society. At that time, while the 
present head of the movement was 
away, an annual meeting was called by 
Mrs. Mack, of Reno, vice-president of 
the organization since Mrs. Stanislawsky, 
the president, had resigned on her re- 
moval to California. It was necessary 
to elect a new president and to perfect a 
State organization for immediate and 
thorough work. 

The few women who met to perform 
this task put the movement on a firm 
foundation by electing as president the 
one woman in the State who had the 
necessary qualifications for the office— 
efficiency, tact and leisure. Others there 
were who had one or two of these re- 
quirements, but all three were, at this 
time, imperatively needed. 

Anne Henrietta Martin, known to 
women of action on two sides of the At- 
lantic, accepted a Herculean task, in 
the performance of which there was end- 
less labor, with little to lighten it but 
the knowledge of doing human service 
and the hope of ultimate success; little 
of reward save that of her own con- 
science speaking its approval; little of 
praise and much of criticism. 

I am tempted to leave the description 
of Miss Martin for the close of this 
article. I.am a firm believer in the 
Cana of Galilee method of serving re- 
freshments—saving a good wine for the 
last. Yet it is the hostess opening the 
door of her home who claims the aiten- 
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MRS. 8. W. BELFORD 
Secretary of the Nevada Equal Franchise So- 
ciety, former Secretary of the Denver Woman's 
Club. 


tion of her guests before they notice the 


furnishings and eat the banquet. Surely 
no one would dispute the fact that Miss 
Martin ushered in the active era of suf- 
frage in Nevada and that her quietly 
commanding figure is the first feature 
of the movement on which our eyes 
naturally rest. 

She is a native daughter of Nevada. 
Born in Empire City in 1875, she re- 
ceived all the impressions of childhood 
and the education of that period and 
later girlhood in the State. Her father, 
the late W. O. H. Martin, as president 
of the Washoe County Bank, held a 
place of influence in the community. 
Her mother, who was Louise Stadt- 
muller, is still living with her daughter 
in the quiet dignity of the old homestead 
on Mill Street in Reno, surrounded by 
her memories and a glorious assemblage 
of books. One can easily see that she 
has bequeathed to her daughter, Anne, 
the unflinching hatred of injustice and 
the firmness of purpose to-translate this 
hatred into: wise action. 

Miss Martin’s scholastic life reveals 


her as easily acquiring those honors 
which, even in dream-outline, were but 
a century ago, considered highly unfit 
for women. She received a degree of 
B. A. from the University of Nevada, 
and a like degree, with later an M. A., 
from Leland Stanford, Jr. Here, too, 
the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority 
captured her as a democratic member. 
Returning to Reno, she gave her first 
public service to her State by becoming 
in 1897, Professor of History in the State 
University and, later, lecturer there in 
the History of Art. 

Like the beloved Jane Addams, it was 
in England that Miss Martin registered 
her first definite impressions of what 
must be her life work. Miss Addams, 
witnessing the hideous results of poverty 
on the East Side of London, dedicates 
herself to the study of the cause of 
poverty and its present amelioration. 
Miss Martin, coming into active touch 
with the injustice of the English Govern- 
ment toward women, and watching with 
intelligent eyes the heroism of those who, 
et inestimable sacrifice, were trying to 
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Organizer and Speaker for 
Equal Suffrage League, , campaign 
Journalist and magazine writer. 


Oregon College 
1911-12. 
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remake conditions, gives herself to the 
emancipation of her sex. 

Like the young Samuel, she asks of her 
conscience, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” Back from the secret vault 
of self from which the question had been 
hurled, came the echoing answer, ‘Do!’ 
“But where shall I do?” she asked. In 
time she became convinced that her 
field of work was in her own land, even 
in that very corner thereof which had 
given her birth. 

Perhaps it is because of the baptism 
of fire from the English movement that 
Miss Martin is called “militant.” Per- 
haps it is because, during her residence 
in London, she paid for her principles 
with her temporary liberty and was 
arrested for participation in a demonstra- 
tion. Certain it is that her enemies have 
used this word “militant” to create the 
impression of a huge and dominant 
creature who has clothed femininity in 
masculine garb and denied her sex by 
every conceivable imitation of man and 
his methods. Even down in the southern 
extremity of the State I heard the whisper 
of that formidable word—‘militant.” 











GAIL LAUGHLIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Famous woman lawyer, who bas already belped 
and spoken in Nevada for Equal Suffrage. 











MRS. FLORENCE HUMPHREY CHURCH 
Former President of the Washoe County Equal 
Suffrage League. 


Personally, I love power in women. 
But I like it to be woman’s power, not 


man’s power. “Not like in like, but like 
in difference’”’—that is a bit out of our 
creed, is it not? It was not pleasing to 
contemplate a woman whose militancy 
would be exprest in a “strident voice,” 
a “manly gait,’”’ and a blind indifference 
to the flowering of woman in a splendid 
devotion to the things that pertain to 
motherhood. 

Imagine, then, my relief when I stood 
face to face with Miss Martin, the 
“militant.” That is where I want to 
place your thought at this moment— 
face to face with her. 

The anti-suffragist’s caricature of a 
suffragist is a tall, thin aenemic woman 
in whom belief in the cause is synony- 
mous with loss of physical and spiritual 
charm. Let us warn the cartoonist 
from seeking Miss Martin for a study. 
The full development of her cultured 
mind has been accompanied with a like 
development of body. Tennis, moun- 
tain-climbing, riding. golf—all have 
claimed her enthusiastic adherence. 
Twice she was tennis champion for Leland 
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woman stock-broker in Nevada. President of 
Esmeralda County Equal Suffrage League. 
Goldfield, Nevada 


Stanford University, and twice for her 


own State. Health breathes from her 
cheeks; from her disassociation with any 
suggestion of leanness; from her inde- 
pendent carriage as well as from her 
clear thinking and energetic leadership. 
Her voice is gentle; not used to make 
sound, but to convey thought. Her eyes 
are gray, quiet and grave, without being 
forbidding, and they, like her entire face, 
contain a suggestion of the wide solitudes 
of her own desert land. 

She is optimistic, not easily dis- 
couraged; tolerant and understanding; 
capable of that rare discriminating and 
impersonal love for “humanity which 
accepts its mixture of goodness and 
badness without deifying the one or de- 
nouncing the other. When women criti- 
cize unjustly she says, “They do not 
understand.” If they take mistaken ac- 
tion toward her and the cause, she says, 
“It comes from lack of training in co- 
operation. They have lived such indi- 
vidual lives.”” When they argue over 


unimportant details, she smilingly as- 
serts, ““Their whole existence has been 
one of dealing in minute things. This is 
their training ground in the world’s 
work.” 

Such gentle understanding is nicely 
balanced by her stern sense of justice. 
On a question of such import she is un- 
compromising. When the directors of a 
Nevada bank denied the Suffrage Society 
the privilege of renting rooms in their 
building, on the ground that they wished 
no women in the place, Miss Martin 
calmly told them she could no longer do 
business with men who indorsed sex 
distinction, and would withdraw her 
account from the bank. Her mother, 
equally indignant, notified the bank of 
the same determination. Another woman 
depositor of means sent a like message. 
The directors capitulated. 

Likewise, in all Nevada companies, 
where Miss Martin has investments, she 
has always used her influence with the 
directors to obtain higher pay for women 
workers at the cost of lower dividends to 
the stockholders. In one company the 
directors informed her that the girls 
worked very cheaply, as they boarded at 
home. Miss Martin told them frankly 
that this was the beginning of “unequal 
pay for equal work,” and of prostitution, 
and begged them to raise the wages re- 
gardless of the conditions under which 
the girl employes worked. 

And yet I am sure she has never in- 
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ventoried her spiritual stock or her 
physical attractions or taken thought of 
public opinion. She knows quite simply 
that she is in the world to work; that she 
is human; that she will make mistaken 
and successful moves. She goes about 
the accomplishment of her task “uncaring 
praise or blame,” and like Mary Lyon, 
fearing only that she “‘may not know all 
her duty or may fail to do it.” 

Such is the woman who, in 1912, be- 
vame leader of the suffrage movement in 
Nevada. What were the conditions faced 
by this new president and her loyal 
supporters? 

The constitution of Nevada required 
that the suffrage amendment be passed 
twice by the legislature before it could 
come before the male electorate. Thanks 
to the splendid work of the former 
president, Mrs. Stanislawsky, and her 
helpers, the constitutional amendment 
had, in 1911, successfully passed its first 
legislative hearing. But legislators bear a 
likeness to the wind which “bloweth 
where it listeth.’’ There was no proving 


a second passage by the first unless a 
campaign of education and persuasion of 
the incoming law-makers was inaugur- 


ated. The must show their 


strength. 


women 
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Mrs. Austin is autber of “Land of Little Rain’ 
and “The Woman of Genius.” 
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Out of the eghty thousand people who 
form the population of Nevada, just 
half are men. Divide that number again 
and you have the official number of those 
who can qualify as voters. These twenty 
thousand are scattered over some hun- 
dred and twelve thousand square miles 
of turbulent country, an eres, a fourth 
larger than Great Britain, and making 
one voter to every five square miles. 

In that little span of days that lay be- 
tween the election of the State Executive 
Committee in 1912, and the legislative 
session in 1913, the whole State, with its 
sixteen counties, must be organized to 
serve as irrigation canals through which 
streams of information could be let loose 
to water the land into suffrage bloom. 
Fortunately the Executive Committee, 
which met to perform this task, were a 
band of brainy and capable women. 
Those who know Nevada will gage the 
strength of the work by a perusal of 
such names as Mrs. John Orr, Mrs. D. 
B. Boyd, Mrs. Alice Chism, Mrs. F. Q. 
Norton, Mrs. Jennie Logan, Mrs. Grace 
E. Bridges, Mrs. Charles Gulling, Mrs. 
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President Eureka County Equal Suffrage 


League. 


O. H. Mack, all of Reno; with Mrs. J. 
E. Bray, of Carson, and Miss Bird M. 
Wilson, of Goldfield. 

Little hives of activity, under the di- 
rection of these women, were built all 
over the State. County organizations, 
like lusty babies of approved eugenic 
parentage, were born to service. Women 
of literary: ability, like Miss Martin and 
Miss Bird M. Wilson, contributed telling 
articles from able pens. Miss Martin 
collaborated with Mary Austin, of fiction 
fame, wrote a pamphlet entitled “Suf- 
frage and Government,” as well as a 
long list of articles for the daily papers. 
Miss Wilson, Nevada’s distinguished 
woman-lawyer, wrote a clear, concise 
article, “Woman Under’ Nevada Laws,” 
whieh was a resume of woman’s legal 
status in the State. Doubtless this ar- 
ticle, published in two editions of twenty 
thousand,» has done more to enlighten 
the people as to the injustice of local 
legislation for women than any abstract 
essay on the subject. 

The women began to understand why 
a struggle for the vote was necessary 
aside from the abstract principle of 


human justice. They discovered they 
could hold no office except that of 
superintendent of public schools and 
school trustee. Even these positions were 
never open to them except in theory, for, 
as Miss Wilson pointed out, the politi- 
cians must fill every office with a voter 
to further their own schemes. Why 
waste a perfectly good vote on a voteless 
woman? Efficiency? Public welfare? 
How absurd! 

The women also learned that marriage 
imposed upon them their husbands’ 
citizenship. If he be a foreigner, she also 
becomes one; that it takes away the con- 
trol of her earnings and does not even 
give her in place the control of her 
children.* No matter what may be the 
proportion of her earnings after marriage, 
or how arduously she may have labored 
to acquire them, she may not will any of 
the money or property away, thus pro- 
tecting her children from the poverty- 
breeding effects of any alcoholic or 
gambling tendencies of her husband. 
Many other things of like import these 
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* An equal guardianship law was passed 
by the Nevada legislature of 1913. 
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Nevada women learned about themselves. 
The education bore fruit. 

All constructive action springs from 
mental concept. As the women learned, 
they acted. As they acted they gained 
strength. As they gained strength they 
had to be considered by those who sat 
in the seats of the mighty. The legisla- 
tors learned the direction of the tide of 
opinion. The women had sent to every 
candidate to the legislature a personal 
letter pledging them to support the suf- 
frage measure, with the result that they 
knew before election that four-fifths of 
the law-making body was with them. 

In February, 1913, a call was sent out 
for the first annual suffrage meeting to 
be held in Reno. There were a number 
of technical constitutional points to be 
settled and, still more important, there 
was the desire to know the exact status 
of the work and to kindle enthusiasm by 
mass contact. 

Accordingly some thirty-nine delegates 
met to hear the amazing report that 
suffrage had, in one year, grown from 
the germ of a State committee, with 


fourteen paid-up members, to a State 
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of Delaware 
Organizer sent to aid in Nevada campaign by 
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society with five hundred paid-up mem- 
bers; eleven county and three auxiliary 
organizations; that the legislative com- 
mittee, headed by Miss Felice Cohn, had 
done its work to the end that suffrage 
had passed the legislature the second 
time by a bulky majority, and that the 
treasury, which one year ago was empty 
save for the headquarter’s rental money, 
paid by Mrs. Arthur Hodges, of New 
York, now contained several hundred 
dollars from subscriptions and sacrificial 
savings of the women of the State. The 
movement, clad in the name of a State 
society, with all constitutional questions 
settled, faced a clear field for an even 
greater year of labor. The president, in 
a report which combined the work of the 
State Press Committee, of which she had 
been chairman, with her own, showed 
that over a hundred columns of suffrage 
material had been specially written and 
published in the Reno papers that year, 
and that by means of the weekly press 
service 3,500 typewritten bulletins had 
been sent out separately to the fifty 
newspapers of the: State. Papers which- 
had once held suffrage up to ridicule were 














INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 
San Francisco, Cal. 


now publishing news of the movement. 
Like a lone star of doubtful brilliancy in 
a receding firmament, but one paper 
heroically clung to its anti-suffrage pes- 
simism. Miss Wilson’s pamphlet, ‘‘Wo- 
man Under Nevada Laws,”’ had done its 
educational work in every county. In 
tracing the development of the State 
organization, the president showed the 
wise evolutionary stages thru which the 
work had passed, beginning with an 
advisory board of men from every county, 
which led to the formation of committees 
of -women in eleven counties, with five 
others in the process of organization, 
these in time becoming full-fledged suf- 
frage branches, with growing member- 
ships. 

She showed that this success was due 
to the principle of co-operation in the 
State, and the reeognition on the part of 
the women that in unity lay success, as 
well as in the psychic effect of recent 
suffrage victories in other states. She 
mentioned especially the effective work 
of Miss Wilson and the women of Lincoln 
County, notably Mrs. Alex Orr, Mrs. 
Lizzie Buttler, Mrs. Joseph Ronnow, and 
Mrs. W. P. Murray, in forming branch 


societies with the largest membership in 
proportion to the population. 

Smiling skies, you will say. Had there 
been no thunder claps? Had this voung 
society sprung to growth without the 
weathering of struggle and the toughen- 
ing of opposition? Had it been all sweet- 
ness and calm in their own midst? Im- 
possible! The test of power is in time 
of storm. I am not at all sure I would 
want to report a honey-comb condition. 
I feel like a recent writer who com- 
plained that the public would not allow 
him to tell the truth about men and 
women. They wanted them all succu- 
lently sweet and uncompromisingly he- 
roic. The truth is, we are all like the 
immortal little girl with the curl in the 
middle of her forehead. We are good 
to the point of admitting a “very” before 
the word, and, let us confess it, we are 
bad to the limit of horridness. Organiza- 
tions which are composed of composite 
people are composite likewise. Like all 
men’s organizations, the Nevada organi- 
zation had its difficulties. Sometimes 
they arose from their own midst. But 
on the whole the spirit of unanimity had 
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been more than one would expect in a 
locality where the word “solidarity” had 
not yet entered into the woman’s vo- 
cabulary. If there have been the in- 
evitable misunderstandings, these are 
more than compensated for by the surer 
bonds that the women have hastened to 
form. If now and again a note of dis- 
satisfaction has been sounded, more 
often harmonies have been produced— 
sweeter, Wagner would tell us, beceuse 
of the contrasting discord. Perhaps it 
required troubles to develop such sturdy 
support as was given the president and 
the Executive Committee by a woman 
like Mrs. Hugh Brown, of Tonopah, who 
is, by the way, the Inez Milholland of 
Nevada, so lovely she is to look at. 

At the time of the gathering of this 
convention it was hoped that the busi- 
ness of the State would necessitate a 
special election at which time the suf- 
frage amendment could also be voted 
upon, without the long wait for the 
regular election in 1914. The leaders of 
the movement in the East had strongly 
advised a whirlwind campaign of six 
months as the most effective means of 


MRS. R. D. EICHELBERGER 
Reno, Nevada 
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Society 


MRS. J. E. BRAY 
Carson, Nevada 
President of Ormsby County Equal Suffrage 
League; wife of Nevada State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


impressing the voters, and had promised 
some nationally-known speakers, among 
them Dr. Anna Shaw and Jane Addams, 


to aid Nevada women. The special 
election, however, was never called. To 
those who know the distances of travel in 
the State, and the lack of funds with 
which to carry on the campaign, it 
seems wise that another year of seed- 
sowing should have befallen this young 
society. 

The last word of the president at the 
1913 convention had been “education,” 
and slow is the work of educating the 
masses. Thus another twelve months 
filled with labor rolled around. Again 
Reno’s earnest women opened their 
doors for their equally earnest guests 
to the 1914 convention. 

Listen to the story of proportions. 
The Suffrage Convention now learned 
that they possest a membership of a 
thousand after but two years’ work—as 
many in proportion to population as 
New York State, with its four million 
women and its years upon years of suf- 
frage agitation. Twenty-two county and 
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CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
Author of “Woman and Economics,” 
editor of “‘Tbhe Forerunner.” 


and 


local organizations were dotted over the 

State. 
Proudly the counties sent in their re- 

ports and enthusiastically the women 


assembled in convention heard them 
read. In Esmeralda County, Miss Bird 
Wilson, in spite of laborious professional 
duties, has, as president of the county 
society, fired not only her own locality 
but all of southern Nevada with suffrage 
zeal. She has been aided by such women 
as Mrs. James H. Parks who, in spite of 
suffrage views, perhaps because of them, 
has found time in her busy life to bring 
up seven little motherless ch'ldren; by 
Mrs. R. W. Cattermole, Miss Edna 
Hotchkiss and Mrs. Anna L. Miller, who 
could teach most men lessons in finan- 
ciering. 

A suffrage pley in the leading opera 
house of Goldfield, suffrage floats which 
won four prizes at the Fourth of July 
celebration, securing Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman for a brilliant address—these 
are the social, spectacular and educa- 
tional means by which suffrage has been 
advertised in the community. Miss Wil- 
son was also instrumental. in organizing 
Lincoln County, which, through. card 


parties to make money, and lectures to 
spread information, has been a joy finan- 
cially and educationally to the parent 
organization. 

The Eureka branch has wisely used 
the lure of literary and musical program 
to attract women to its semi-monthly 
meetings. Mrs. Laura Hoegh, Miss Ef- 
fie Eather and Mrs. Rudolph Zadow 
have been the successive presidents of 
this lively society. Taking advantage 
of the dance wave over the country, they 
gave a Labor Day ball which fattened 
both their social prestige and _ their 
treasury. Miss Martin and Miss Mable 
Vernon, of Washington, have lectured 
for the society, and the successful English 
play, with its telling dramatic argument, 
“How the Vote was Won,” was staged. 
The Lander County women are preparing 
to give this play in Battle Mountain. 

Mrs. George Webster, president of the 
Lyon County branch, heads a valiant 
band of workers. The aim there is not 
less than to interest every woman in the 
county. They know that woman’s wish 
is father to man’s fulfillment of it. On 
May second the society arranged a 
parade and a street-meeting. Several 
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JANE ADDAMS 


“Nevada, the last non-suffrage state on the white suffrage map 
of the West, must inevitably join the ranks of those — 


states which stand for political equality and social justice 


and women.” — Jane Addams. 


hundred attended and everyone present 
signified his belief in suffrege. Several of 
the leading citizens offered their services 
during the campaign. With business-like 
exactness this enthusiastic society is ar- 
ranging a card catalog of the county, and 
every person’s stand on the suffrage 
question. 

Elks County, under Mrs. E. E. Caine’s 
guidance, reports quiet and effective 
work in circularizing the voters, while 
the membership of White Pine County, 
under Mrs. Minnie Comins MacDonald’s 


or men 


leadership, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Once upon a time there was a parson 
who, at a period of drought, announced 
that he would pray for rain at the next 
Sunday morning service. Sunday came. 
Not a cloud in the sky. The people 
thronged tochurch. The minister prayed 
fervently. But at the close of the service 
the sun shone with no decreased inten- 
sity. When the congregation were pass- 
ing out there was noticed a little girl, 
carrying an upraised umbrella. Everyone 
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laughed. Someone accosted her: “‘Why 
are you carrying an open umbrella?” 
The child looked at the questioner with 
gravely reproachful eyes. ‘“Didn’t the 
minister pray for rain?” she asked. 

Mineral County’s suffrage branch, with 
Mrs. Ada McCarthy as president, makes 
me think of this story. They have or- 
ganized to win suffrage. They are pray- 
ing the men to grant it. Meenwhile, 
sure of the deluge of votes, they have 
opened their suffrage umbrellas—they 
are studying civil government. Such 
faith is sure of its reward. Beside this 
preparation for that which they know is 
assured, they boast of having sold more 
suffrage calendars than any other organ- 
ization, and register to their credit a 
successful suffrage demonstration on May 
second. Miners came down from the hills 
and farmers came from the valleys for 
one of the biggest “get-together” oc- 
casions in Mineral County. 

Mrs. M. 8. Bonnifield as president of 
Humboldt County, with her helpers, 
Mrs. A. W. Card, Mrs. Mark Walser, of 
Lovelock, and Dr. Nellie Hascall, of 
Fallon, have led their branches into 
winning fields. It is difficult to realize 
the immense difficulties under which 
many of these women labor—Mrs. H. 
C. Taylor, president of Churchill County, 
has to drive miles from her ranch to 
Fallon to attend suffrage meetings. They 
live in isolated places. They have little 
recourse to the ready supplies of the city. 
They labor in silence, without the stim- 
ulus and encouragement that comes 
from work in the rich and highly culti- 
vated Eastern fields of suffrage work. 
May they reap in gladness. 

Washoe County has the largest popu- 
lation of the State. It is not surprising 
that here the suffrage membership runs 
into the hundreds. Mrs. J. E. Church, 
Miss Mary Henry, Mis. Sadie Hurst, 
Mrs. 8S. W. Belford and Mrs. Maud 
Gassaway have proved an active force 
in founding new societies at Sparks, 
Verdi and Wadsworth, while the Reno 
* society, with its access to State head- 
quarters, is alive with activity. The 
whole county has been circularized, 
social teas and semi-monthly meetings 
held, a self-denial week observed, at 
which time a large sum was raised for 
the work and a woman’s independence 


day celebrated. Will such a day ever 
be synonymous with Mother’s Day in a 
national celebration? 

Washoe County points proudly to its 
energetic Sparks branch, where Mrs. W. 
H. Bray is president. Judge Pollock, of 
the Justice Court ,has courteously allowed 
his office to be used as headquarters. 
By all sorts of womanly device a hundred 
and fifty dollars was raised for the work, 
public meetings held with prominent 
speakers to address them, study classes 
started and prizes offered for the best 
suffrage essays. Beginning with nine 
members, the society now numbers over 
fifty, and enrolls, on its advisory board, 
ministers, lawyers and business men. 

Mrs. Lyman Clark, Jr., and Mrs. F. 
P. Langan, of historic Virginia City (the 
seat of the Comstock lode), successive 
presidents of Storey County, have built 
up an excellent suffrage sentiment there. 
Woman’s Independence Day, on May 2, 
was marked by the blowing of the whis- 
tles in the hoisting works of all the great 
mines of the district. Whistles which 
for forty years have called the miners 
underground to delve nearly a billion 
dollars from the depths, on May 2 
heralded the approach of freedom for 
Nevada women. 

Another most encouraging feature of 
the Nevada campaign is the complete 
circularization of the voters of the State 
with suffrage literature by the county 
organizations, and from State head- 
quarters. Mrs. R. D. Eichelberger, the 
State treasurer, has been tireless in con- 
ducting this work, assisted by Miss 
Alexandrine La Tourette, of the State 
University, Mrs. 8. W. Belford, former 
secretary of the Denver Woman’s Club 
and now State suffrage secretary in 
Nevada, Mrs. P. L. Flanigan, Mrs. Alf 
Doten and Miss Minnie Flanigan. 

Other encouraging features are a com- 
prehensive canvass of Reno, in progress 
under the energetic direction of Mrs. 
Charles E. Boswell and Mrs. John 
Franzman, and the strongly pro-suffrage 
sentiment of the large street crowds in 
Reno every Saturday night who listen 
to Miss Mabel Vernon’s forceful suffrage 
speeches. 

Mrs. W. H. Hood, second vice-presi- 
dent of the State society, thru her ex- 
perience and influence as the chairman of 
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civics in the State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, has been a factor in securing the 
unanimous endorsement of equal suf- 
frage by the federation at its last con- 
vention. 

The advisory board of the Nevada 
Equal Franchise Society surely stands 
for victory, for on it we find the leaders 
of every political party in the State. 
Governor Oddie, United States Senators 
Francis G. Newlands and Key Pittman, 
Lieutenant Governor Ross, Supreme 
Judge Norcross, Federal Judge Farring- 
ton, District Judge Coleman, Congress- 
man Roberts, State School Superinten- 
dant J. E. Bray, the leading Republicans, 
Democrats, Progressives and Socialists of 
Nevada, bankers, lawyers, editors, judges, 
clergymen, university professors, mer- 
chants, leaders from every county, have 
pledged their support to the movement 
and are on the advisory board of the 
State society. 

Has the seething and boiling of the 
suffrage cauldron, with such lively in- 
gredients as these official reports and 
state-wide work contained, no Macbeth 
prophecy of woman’s succession to the 
throne of her rights? The steady eye 
of those fixed upon Nevada’s suffrage 
campaign has already marked victory 
ising just above the horizon. Nor do 
they reckon from empty guesses. They 
know that this untiring work of the 
women has resulted in the endorsement 
of suffrage by the State-wide conference 
of labor held in Reno in February, 1913, 
representing six thousand members, and 
by every individual labor organization. 
in Nevada that has voted on the question. 
They know that labor’s voice is the loud- 
est in the State. When labor backs a 
movement one can be sure of two things 
—that the movement is right and that it 
will win. They know, too, that the 
splendid indorsement given to suffrage 
by the legislative vote is the index of 
opinion in the State. They know that 
Nevada will not give her women less 
honor than the states round about her. 

Thus a nation watches a spiritual 
fight where but a few years ago they 
witnessed the clash of federal troops 
against striking miners—striking in a 
just cause. Nevada, which has given of 
her gold. and her silver to enrich the 
coffers of man, is about to give of her 


justice and honor to broaden the life of 
woman. In the pursuit of this end she 
is gaining no less of recognition than in 
the days when the gold fever burned hot 
in her veins and she was sought by 
fortune-hunters from all over the globe. 

The amount of advertising that the 
suffrage campaign has brought to the 
State outdoes the record of any publicity 
committee in existence. It has brought 
world-wide recognition, for the ink of 
Miss Martin’s tireless pen has run out 
across the Atlantic and into European 
papers. Her articles have been published 
in Votes for Women, The Suffragette and 
the London Standard—all English per- 
iodicals—as well as in many American 
papers through her syndicated work. 
Such important Eastern papers as the 
Philadelphia North American, New York 
World, Evening Post and Sun, Chicago 
Tribune and Record- Herald, Indianapolis 
News, Lexington Herald and La Fol- 
lette’s Magazine have published personal 
interviews with Miss Martin—articles 
dealing with Nevada’s resources——min- 
eral, agricultural, irrigational and edu- 
cational. In January, 1914, Miss Martin 
also gave fifteen addresses before large 
representative Eastern audiences. People 
ignorant of the fact that Nevada had 
contributed ought to her country but a 
refuge for Eastern divorcees, gamblers 
and prize-fighters, applauded the speak- 
er’s revelations of this State’s service to 
the nation. She told them how this 
“Battle Born State” had saved the 
country after the Civil War from finan- 
cial ruin by its mine production of nearly 
a billion dollars, which restored national 
credit. On one occasion as many as five 
thousand people listened to this story. 
Likewise there has been sent East by the 
Nevade Suffrage Society more than 
forty photographs of Nevada—her in- 
dustrial and mineral aspects—which have 
been used at the immense suffrage rallies 
in large Eastern centers—New York, 
Boston and other cities of like importance. 

It remained for suffrage, eagle-like, to 
lift Nevada on its wings from the plains 
of ignorance wherein she dwelt in the 
minds of men. It took woman’s hand 
to turn the national search-light upon her, 
and woman’s lips to speak, trumpet-like, 
the truth concerning her. If this pub- 
licity should usher in an era of good times 
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for the State, it could truly be said, 
“Suffrage and Prosperity have kissed 
one another.” 

Four months yet remain before election. 
During that time Nevada will be host 
to speakers of national and international 
fame. Dr. Aked, of California, has 
already been to the State. Miss Mabel 
Vernon, of Washington, sent out by the 
Congressional Union, has done all-round 
relief and inspirational work through her 
organizing and speaking. She will re- 
main till August. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Laidlaw, of New York, Dr. Stubbs, of 
the State University, and Dr. Aked, of 
San Francisco, have addressed large au- 
diences in the Reno opera house. Dr. 
Anna Shaw, Miss Jane Addams, Gail 
Laughlin, Mrs. Herriot Stanton Blatch, 
daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
will, most probably, be able to visit Ne- 
vada sometime during the campaign. 
Charlotte Anita Whitney, president of 
the California College Equal Suffrage 
League, second vice-president of the 
National Suffrage Organization, has 
promised Nevada women a month. It 
was due to her efforts that the College 


League in the State University was 
formed with Miss Clara Smith as presi- 


dent. Miss Whitney was also an im- 
mense factor in the Oregon campaign. 
Inez Haynes Gilmore, who is, if possible, 
more fascinating than the children of 
her pen, will bring her charm and her 
culture to the State for a few addresses. 
Maud Yonger, loved by San Francisco 
labor to a man, is elso booked for the 
State as is General Rosalie Jones, of 
hiking fame, and Colonel Ida Craft, 
Helen Todd, who has captured every 
Eastern audience—even the learned Har- 
vard one; Margaret Foley, silver-voiced 
orator of Massachusetts who did most of 
all women to get suffrage through the 
first Massachusetts legislature; and Sara 
Bard Field Ehrgott, Oregon organizer 
and speaker. 

These women come without thought 
of remuneration save the tide of gladness 
which rushed into the soul with the out- 
giving of self. Eastern and Western 
women join hands in financial aid to this 
campaign. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Mrs. Joseph Fels, Mrs. Arthur Hodges, 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay,. all honorary 
presidents, have sent funds. The National 


has contributed a thousand dollars, Cali- 
fornia three hundred, Boston Equal 
Suffrage League for Good Government 
two hundred. Most of the rest has been 
the contribution of Nevada’s men and 
women. It is true that they still need 
funds. They are sure they will not be 
wanting. 


A battle—a clash—do you call this 
humble record of woman’s service in a 
great cause? Yes, a battle. Can you 
not visualize it? Can you not see these 
county organizations like valiant cohorts 
doing whatever their hands find to do, 
whether it be baking cookies or writing 
thoughtful articles for a magazine, man- 
aging parades or distributing leaflets, 
but sure, whatever the task may be, that 
they are coming up to the help of the 
Lord? Can you not hear the tramp of 
their purpose and feel the determined 
massing of their strength in a struggle 
none the less heroic because it lacks the 
martial beat of drums and the spectacular 
flutter of banners? Can you not see 
their knap-sacks filled with dreams on 
which they feed as they march to vic- 
tory? Behold a peaceful battle, gen- 
eraled and officered by wise leadership, 
waged in love and financed by sacrifice. 
But a battle, for the enemy has declared 
war! 

No wonder Monopoly, feeling the 
lances from such foes, trembles and fears. 
No wonder Selfishness and Ignorance, 
twin spirits of darkness, beholding the 
powers of Unselfishness and Truth, gird 
on the mightiest of their swords—the 
sword of Money—and threatens the 
people with its strength. Behold the 
blade is dulled! 


A time is coming when the God of 
Gold, mighty tho he be, shall lie prostrate 
beneath the heel of the God of Good. 
That will be the day when the workers of 
the world enter into their heritage. Not 
yet has that day dawned for the earth— 
nor for Nevada. A suffrage victory will 
not kill the God of Gold in that State. 
He will only be wounded on the desert 
plains. The women will hurl the lance. 
A great lesson is about to be taught in 
this Western land. It is the lesson that 
no one man’s power, combined with 
vested and evil interests, shall longer stop 
the mouth of the prophet and halt the 
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march of justice; that pride of money 
goeth before destruction and that he who 
thinketh he standeth sure and safe upon 
wealth acquired from the people and 


special privilege acquired from wealth, 
must take heed lest he fall before the 
people’s rights and the riches of the 
spirit. 





Suffrage and Government 


By Mary Austin and Anne Martin 





the beginning of the woman suffrage 
movement the objection most obstinate- 
ly, and in most cases honestly, enter- 
tained against it was one derived from 
the idea of government as an extraneous 
force. The stick wielded by the strong kept 
men in order. This was an idea which rooted 
very far back in racial history, in the time when 
combat was the chief business of life; and those 
who used it forgot, or never knew, that women 
were originally exempted from fighting, not on 
account of incompetence, but because of their 
importance to the tribe. That primitive women 
can fight as ferociously and successfully as any 
female animal when occasion arises, is a fact 
that is surprisingly forced upon us even yet, 
when the outposis of civilization come in contact 
with the wild tribes. But man’s objection to 
seeing them risk their most precious quality, 
their potential maternity, in a fight, is so wide- 
spread that it amounts to a taboo. For women 
to be obliged to use force means racial disaster. 
So long then as government in the popular esti- 
mate meant the use of force, this was a valid ob- 
jection to women having any voice in it. 

But the rapid sweep of democracy in the past 
two centuries has brought us around to a new 
view of government as an affair of social consent. 
The more general this consent the less the com- 
pulsion needed to bring it into effect. All the 
newest devices of popular government, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, are means 
of making this social consent more direct and 
immediate. 

This new conception of government as social 
consent cuts two ways in favor of woman suf- 
frage. By resting the right to participation in 
government on the ability to consent, rather 
than on fighting capacity, it disposes forever of 
the ancient argument that women ought not to 
vote because it is not desirable that they should 
go to battle. 

What women are asking for is the right to 
consent to the laws under which they live. 
Wherever the ballot, which is the official means 


of such consent, is denied them, women are still 
in respect to their social rights under the regime 
of force, and society goes limping along with one 
member rejoicing in the freedom of democracy 
and the other still swathed in the restraints of 
feudalism. 

But the experiment of democracy has proved 
more than anything else the fallacy of that 
other anti-suffrage bogie, the idea of government 
as a function. Government is a means of get- 
ting the business of society done expeditiously. 

The vote is merely the approved instrument 
for registering social consen.. So long as govern- 
ment is regarded simply as the administration 
of the affairs of the people, there can logically be 
no governing class or sex. The people as a 
whole can have no affairs to which all the people 
are no equal. The ballot, either written or oral, 
is the most ancient means of expediting business, 
It is present in the pow-wow of the aboriginal 
tribes and the folk-moot of the ancient Saxons. 
It is present today in large bodies, composed ex- 
clusively of women, who meet in convention, 
conduct important financial operations and make 
laws for the control of widely-separated organi- 
zations. Women vote. The only question be- 
fore the public today is whether they shall be 
permitted to vote in the matters that most im- 
mediately concern them. 

It is the use of the ballot in the less important 
issues of society that has taught women its value 
as an instrument in the field of human achieve- 
ment. In nothing do they show their fitness for 
it so much as in the quickness with which they 
have grasped the use of it as the outgrowth of 
the human instinct for expedience and efficiency. 
For centuries men have been regarding partici- 
pation in public business as a kind of divine 
right, a privilege of wealth or birth or sex, and in 
as many years women have seized upon it as a 
means of getting something done, a new broom 
with which to make a cleaner sweep of their 
business. 

The chief business of women is mothering. 
This includes the co-related and equally im- 











portant activities of reproduction and conserva- 
tion. It means not only bearing children, but 
looking after their food and clothing and hous- 
ing, their bodily safety and the welfare of im- 
pressionable minds. The woman of today who 
wishes to do her business well, finds herself in a 
serious predicament. 

For today the greater part of all the activities 
upon which the successful bringing up of a 
family depends are carried on outside the home. 
In order, in the disfranchised states, to exercise 
any control over the food, the education, and 
the industrial conditions which env‘ron her 
children, the mother must attend a vast number 
of public meetings, town council, board and com- 
mittee meetings, armed with the ancient and 
ineffectual instrument of “indirect influence.” 
The very word “indirect” is a confession of in- 
efficiency. The business of women is of such 
importance to the state as to demand the most 
direct and immediate means. It is only with 
the ballot that woman can stay at home to 
nurse one child and yet follow the other to school, 
to the shop, the factory, the place of amusement. 
With this white-winged messenger of her 
mothering thought she can to some degree 
overshadow and protect him. 


The Ballot for Women Means Freedom for Men 

But it is not only to enable her to do her work 
in the world that man must restore to woman 
her natural control of those departments of life 
which make for stable conditions. It is in order 
that he may do his own work more efficiently. 
True maleness is the exercise of initiative, ex- 
ploration, experimentation, the breaking of new 
lands, the extension of the frontiers of thought. 
Man under modern conditions has so overloaded 
himself with women’s work of conservation that 
he can scarcely do his own. By attempting to 
constitute himself the sole center of woman’s 
activities he has overleaped his capacity. 
Much of the modern industrial revolt is all un- 
consciously a reaction against the excessive 
burdening of man with the whole business of 
society. 

Man is an individualist; his instinct is to com- 
pete rather than to co-operate. Woman is es- 
sentially social, the center of the family group. 
It is her instinct to make things comfortable, 
the natural outreach of the mothering impulse. 
And a good half of the business of government is 
just that; it is neither a duty nor a privilege but 
an efficacious way of making us all comfortable 
together. 

Government and Policing 
If the recent discovery of democracy, that 
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government does not necessarily imply fighting, 
is a reason for giving women a part in it, a much 
greater one exists in the fact that government 
does still incidentally involve the chances of war. 
The old idea implied a state of society in which 
war was inevitably and always imminent. The 
original exclusion of women from council was 
due to the fact that ancient councils were seldom 
about anything else but fighting. 

The real question is not whether women can 
fight or not, but whether their interests are 
affected by the fighting which men do. The 
strong opposition to the vote of women in some 
quarters comes from their known genius for 
pacification. The work of women, the con- 
tinuance of the race, is so seriously affected by 
war that it isn’t considered safe to let them hold 
a deciding voice upon the question of a particu- 
lar war. The fact that women are excluded 
from voting on declarations of war because of 
the likelihood of their voting against it is one of 
the best reasons why war should not be. That 
which destroys the labor of one-half of society 
cannot be good for the whole of it. 

It is this resistance of man to any curtailing 
of his ancient habit of combat which has ani- 
mated much of the objection to women inter- 
fering in the small private wars of theft, arson, 
assault and rape which men declare on one 
another and on women. Ic has been said that 
women oughé not to vote because they could not 
be police. Women having already become 
police in Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, in 
Canada, in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle and half a dozen 
other American cities, it is discovered that a 
large part of police duty is concerned with pre- 
vention rather than punishment, and with the 
conservation of social forces and the stoppage 
of social waste. And this sort of policing is 
seen very easily to derive nothing from force, 
and not to depend upon it. It is based primarily 
on our social consent to the introduction of the 
mother element in all departments of life. 

The woman policeman would be as great an 
absurdity as the anti-suffragist of a generation 
ago believed her, if it were not for this general 
consent to the propriety of women going where- 
ever children must go, and going clothed with 
authority. It is the latest and best evidence 
that men are moving concertedly to release to 
women the opportunity to do their work in the 
world and the means of doing it efficaciously. 


The Witness of the West 


While society needs the operation of the con™ 
servative mother-thought in all its departments, 
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there has been especial demand for it in the 
West because of the unduly high percentage of 
male population. It is notable that the answer 
of the men of the West to this social need has 
been the ballot in the hands of the women. 

That Western men have been more responsive 
to women’s demand for the right to perform 
their work for society is no doubt due to an 
instinctive desire on man’s part to give back to 
woman her proper share in a society which more 
nearly conforms to a primitive division of labor 
than do the older and more artificial Eastern 
communities: Men in the West have been so 
much occupied with the natural male activities 
of breaking new ground, organizing new enter- 
prises, general exploration and experimentation, 
that women have regained much of their original 
social importance to the community. The 
granting of woman suffrage in the Western 
states is part of the subconscious response of 
men to a great social need. 

There are left only three Western or Rocky 
Mountain states which have not enacted equal 
suffrage laws: Montana, Nevada and New 
Mexico; of these states Nevada is the only one 
which has no form whatever of suffrage for 
women, Montana having tax-paying and school 
suffrage and New Mexico having schoo! suffrage. 
Nevada appears on the white map of the Western 
states as a big black spot entirely surrounded by 
the white suffrage states—California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona, with Washington, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Kansas contiguous, and 
Montana and New Mexico colored grey, indi- 
cating the partial suffrage in operation there. 
The territory of Alaska recently granted woman 
suffrage, one-.of the chief reasons being the desire 
on the part of the men to bring in more women, 
as the male population is greatly preponderant 
there. 


Excessive Male Populations Favor Woman 
Suffrage 

The fact that the woman suffrage amendment 
has passed the two successive sessions of 1911 
and 1913 of the Nevada legislature by large 
majorities, and has likewise been submitted in 
Montana and in North and South Dakota, in- 
dicates that the men there afe alive, like the 
men of Alaska, to the need for more women. 
Nevada, of all states of the Union, has not only 
the largest male population in proportion to 
women, but has the largest male transient 
population, which can vote by conforming to a 
six months’ residence qualification. Nevada, 
then, is the state where woman’s influence is 
least effective because she is in so great a minor- 


ity, is most largely dominated by “man-made” 
law, a state which is most nearly the expression 
of man’s mind, a male society. 

We find the law-making power of the whole 
people concentrated, not only in the hands of 
men, but to some extent in the hands of a male 
transient population, which simply cannot have 
the permanent interests of the State at heart; 
at the same time the conserving powers of 
women, who constitute a more stable element in 
the State’s population, are ineffective for the 
good of the community. Can these conditions 
be good for any commonwealth? The answer is 
that Nevada, too, is preparing to enfranchise 
her women 


In the total population of the State there are 
52,551 males to 29,324 females, or 179.2 males 
to 100 females, according to the census of 1910. 
The following table shows sex distribution in the 
eleven states having the highest percentages of 
male population: 


According to the Census of 1910*— 
Nevada has, to every 100 females ._.179.2 males 
Wyoming " 168.8 “ 
Montana 152. 
Arizona 138. 
Washington 136. 
Oregon 133. 
Idaho 132.! 
California 125. 
North Dakota ‘ 122. 
South Dakota 118.9 
Colorado 116.9 


It is significant that these eleven states, with 
the exception of Nevada, Montana and North 
and South Dakota, have woman suffrage. Each 
with its large male population has felt the de- 
sirability of increasing woman’s direct influence 
by enfranchisement, or by taking the necessary 
steps, as have Montana, Nevada and the two 
Dakotas. These figures show that states where 
male population is excessive have felt the need 
and value of women sooner than others; that 
communities where men are most and women are 
fewest have been the first to recognize woman’s 
social value, have been quick to register this 
knowledge and make effective her power for 
social good by full enfranchisement. These 
figures show also that Nevada, of all states of 
the Union, needs woman’s help the most. In 
1900 the Wyoming ratio was the highest, 169 
to 100, while Nevada was second at 153 to 100, 


“ 


* New Mexico is the twelfth highest, with a 
proportion of 115 males to every 100 females. 
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instead of 179.2 as it is now, showing that male 
influence has increased in Nevada over 26 per 
cent in the last ten years.* 


Male Transient Population a Nevada Problem 


Of the population 15 years of age and over, 
51.3 per cent of Nevada males are single and 
21 per cent of the females, indicating in connec- 
tion with other figures a largely unmarried male 
transient population. Over 15 years of age the 
percentage of married is 41.4 for males and 67.1 
for females, showing that women having family 
and home interests in the State thru marriage 
are over 25 per cent in excess of men having the 
same interests. (The statistics for widowed 
persons, etc., are not given.) As a result of 
exclusive male domination in a state developing 
under conditions of frontier life, we find that the 
percentage of adult and juvenile crime and de- 
linquency, of resorts licensed for immoral pur- 
poses or for the sale of liquor, is unduly high. 
Moreover, Nevada’s uncertain political and 
legislative history, shaped as it has been time 
after time by selfish and corrupt influences 
easily dominant thru the indifferent or pur- 
chasable portion of the “floating vote,” is a 
sufficient answer to the question whether ex- 
clusive male control has been good for the com- 
munity. The large floating vote is an acknowl- 
edged problem in Nevada’s political and social 
life, it is the chief factor in the unstable character 
of the State’s legislative history. This transient 
vote is by no means all mercenary: a part of it 
is composed of intelligent and incorruptible men, 
but the irresponsible element has too often held 
the balance of power; and it is desirable for 
every community to have its destinies controlled 
by the class which best understands its needs 
and will vote for its permanent interests—the 
home-keeping men and women. At the close 
of a former legislature fourteen members left 
the State, having no permanent residence nor 
interests in Nevada. Legislation has too fre- 
quently shown that the majority of legislators 
have not the vital home interests of the people 
at heart. When a former special session was 
called its members had scattered so’ far in the 
intervening year that they had to be summoned, 
not only from several other states of the Union, 
but from countries as remote as Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico and South Africa. Contests frequently 
waged in the past to use Nevada for licensing 


* The figures given refer to total population. 
Over 21 years of age there are 220 men to each 100 
women in Nevada, 40,026 men and 18,140 women, 
census of 1910. 


evils repudiated by her neighbors will be im- 
possible when the unstable vote is overcome by 
increasing the power of the stable population, of 
which women compose a large proportion.* 


The West Recognizes Women’s Constructive 
Powers 


Women will do for Nevada, Montana and the 
Dakotas what they have already done and are 
doing for Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, California, Oregon, Arizona and 
Kansas, for Alaska and Illinois. They have 
always promptly enacted humanitarian and 
conservation laws since they were first of all 
enfranchised in Wyoming in 1869. A most 
significant historical fact is that the first law 
ever introduced into a legislative body by a 
woman legislator, in the history of the world, 
was the law raising the age of protection for girls 
in Colorado to eighteen years. Laws equalizing 
the personal and property rights of men and 
women; to protect children and give them better 
schools, juvenile courts, state homes or farms 
for girls and dependent or deliquent children; 
humane and sanitary laws; mother’s pensions; 
the minimum wage scale; systems to decrease 
economic and social waste by the enlightened 
administration of prisons; laws to abolish re- 
stricted districts; the prompt recall of a judge 
who did not protect injured girls are all embodi- 
ments in the enfranchised states of women’s 
ideals of service for the people. "Women using 
the vote are merely carrying on their natural 
functions of conservation of health and life and 
are, therefore, an invaluable constructive and 
complementary force in the world’s work. 

The men of Nevada, like those of Alaska and 
the’ free states of the West, are beginning to 
realize the necessity of making the State more 
desirable as a dwelling place for women, and 
are taking the preliminary step by providing 
the opportunity for their full enfranchisement 
at the general election of November, 1914. The 
enfranchisement of Nevada’s women will com- 
plete a solid block of Western states which have 
given women back their work. As conditions 
now are, with Nevada absolutely surrounded by 
woman suffrage states, no woman can leave its 
boundaries without being thereby potentially 
enfranchised, no woman can enter it from any 
neighboring state without being thereby dis- 
franchised. The tendency of this condition is 
to draw the best class of woman settlers away 


* It is estimated that 50 per cent of the male 
vote is transient, while only 20 per cent of the 
women vote would be. 
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from Nevada to the woman suffrage states by 
which it is surrounded. Until woman suffrage 
is established a premium is actually placed on 
the emigration of Nevada’s women to the bor- 
dering free states. 

Similar conditions prevail in Montana, North 
and South Dakota, where woman suffrage is also 
to be voted on in November, 1914, and in New 


Mexico. The men of these states are, like 
Nevada men, yielding instinctively to what is 
the modern, no less than primitive, necessity 
of all communities: the free opportunity for 
women to do cheir special work, to use their 
mothering, their conservative powers for the 


good of the home, the town, the state. 





Wake Up, Nevada! 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
President of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance and 


Chairman of the New 


York State Suffrage Committee 





OTH East and West today there is cause 
for rejoicing among those who work for 
the enfranchisement of women, a measure 
destined to make men and women stand 

helpmates and equals in the eyes of the govern- 
ments of the world. 

In the last few weeks we have seen the woman- 
hood of Denmark practically fully enfranchised. 
In Sweden we see a suffrage bill held up tem- 
porarily by the will of an hereditary Upper 
House, while the delegates of the people in the 
Lower House are fighting for the freedom of 
their women. Recently, representative women 
from 26 countries in all parts of the world, 
meeting at Rome, voted unanimously for 
woman suffrage, while the great State of Mis- 
souri, with its population of 3,293,335, by 
initiative petition was swung into line with five 
other campaign states of 1914. 

When we look at the progress made by 
woman suffrage, we see it is the hardy northern 
races of Europe, the no less sturdy pioneers of 
our own great West, the sons and daughters of 
England, who have built up the common- 
wealths of Australia and New Zealand—these 
are the races who have given to women a voice 
in the government of their states. 

Today Nevada stands alone among her 
neighbors, a black spot on the suffrage map of 
the West. Is she going to redeem herself? 
With her youth and spirit, is she going to help 
to set the pace for the congested areas of the 
East, or is she to be numbered among the te- 
actionaries? Asa Western woman, the daughter 
of a man who wrestled with fate in the Cali- 
fornia gold fields in 1851, I cannot believe the 
men of any Western state so lacking in the 
pioneer spirit as to refuse to give their women a 
square deal. Nevada cannot lag behind and 


alone among her neighbors refuse to give citizen- 
rights to her women. 

The latest census shows that in the State of 
Nevada for every 100 women there are 220 men. 
With so over-whelming a majority, even the 
most timorous of men can hardly fear to en- 
franchise women. There is no case known, and 
there never will be any issue on which women 
have been unanimous; but even were they so, 
in the State of Nevada how little have the men 
to fear with their great majority. 

It has been reported among the large news- 
papers of the East that efforts are being made to 
convince the miners of Nevada that if women 
are enfranchised, the saloons will all be closed. 
That such a result should be considered possible 
shows a gross over-estimation of the powers of 
the minority to dictate laws to the majority, 
even if women were of one mind on this subject. 
The principle of the government of our states 
is that it should represent the average of opinion 
of all the people—men and women. Are the 
men of Nevada less willing to trust that average 
opinion than any other men of the West? 
Among the members of an older community 
where corroding influences are at work and where 
corruption is entrenched, and the powers of 
the corporations strangle freedom, there is al- 
ways some portion of the public subject to ap- 
prehension, fearful of every change proposed, 
that something dreadful will happen. These 
influences should not be at work in our young 
and vigorous country, and yet women in many 
countries have more political rights than the 
women of America, while those of the State of 
Nevada are denied any political power by their 
mates—their men. 

It is out of the ballo.-box that the average 
opinion is crystallized. When women are en- 
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franchised, political leaders are obliged to put 
on the ticket such men as the average women— 
the mothers—can afford to vote for. Everyone 
knows that this leads to the selection of a better 
type of man—a man of more insight and larger 
public spirit—than when men alone select the 
representatives of the people. 

Today women may pray, but at the ballot box 
there stands a political divinity who denies the 
woman’s prayer. We are the mothers of men 
and our first thought is for our children. With 
the vote we women will demand legislation for 
children’s protection. It is the motherhood that 
is calling today. Thru the centuries the world 
has agreed that a woman’s best duty is in mak- 
ing a home, and that the man should help and 
protect her there. Woman suffrage means that 
under modern conditions the world outside the 
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home needs that motherhood to help the man 
solve his problem. Women ask for their recog- 
nition as human beings with opinions not only 
because it is a right, but because it is a duty, 
the highest duty which exists today. 


It must be remembered that there is not a 
single argument which is advanced against 
giving woman suffrage that has not at some 
time been advanced against giving men the 
ballot. 

In their great struggle in the East against 
corrupt influences, the women need the support 


of a solid West. Nevada can help the men and 


women of the East best by showing the spirit 
of the West, the love of freedom, the love of 
justice, true equality between the sexes. 


Wake up, Nevada! 





Why Nevada Should Give W omen the Vote 


By Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


President of the 
Suffrage 


National 


American Woman 


Association 





HAVE just returned from the most 
successful demonstration for suffrage ever 
known in the International Council of 
Women, held in Rome, at which time 

delegates from twenty-eight nations, represent- 
ing over seven millions of organized women, 
passed, without a dissenting vote, a resolution 
calling upon all the nations of the world, in 
which a representative government exists, to 
grant equal political privileges to women with 
men citizens. 

With this enthusiastic endorsement of woman 
suffrage by twenty-eight of the foremost nations 
of the world, my thoughts naturally turned with 
great longing to the States in our own country, 
in which campaigns are now pending, and the 
black spot of Nevada, surrounded by the white 
states, where women are politically free, so 
impressed itself upon my mind that I tried to 
think of the reason for its backward condition. 

The more I thought about it, the more every- 
thing favored the hope and expectation that 
it would no longer be the one Western common- 
wealth which failed to appreciate what it owed 
to the pioneer women and their daughters for 
their sacrifices and devotion to the State, when 
it was a comparatively unknown and unsettled 
territory. 

If ever any people earned their freedom, the 
women who trekked across the plain and en- 


dured the hardships and privations which they 
met, from the rigors of the winters and the heat 
of the summer, the attacks from wild beasts and 
wilder men, who biavely overcame the difficul- 
ties of the first years of privation in a new 
country, the women of Nevada certainly have 
earned their freedom, for which they have paid 
a great price. 

When we compare the comfortable homes, 
the evidences of prosperity of the present com- 
monwealth with what it was a little more than 
twenty years ago, when Susan B. Anthony and 
I made our tour together thru the State, we 
naturally ask what share the women have had 
in its development. 

For the sake of the women who have suffered 
and who gave the best of their lives to found 
the commonwealth of Nevada, men should no 
longer be deaf to the appeals of their daughters 
for freedom. 

Then there is ancther side to this question 
beside that of fair play and justice, from which 
the advantage of favorable action in Nevada at 
this time is most expedient. It was expressed 
in a remark made by the Speaker of the Lower 
House of Congress, at a hearing granted to the 
National Congressional Committee, under the 
direction of Mrs. Medill McCormick, at which 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge and 
Dr. Shaw spoke, when presenting the resolutions 
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passed by more than 100,000 women on May 2 
demanding Congressional action in enfranchis- 
ing the women of the country. Speaker Clark, 
in response, said, ‘‘Woman suffrage is as sure to 
come in this country as is the sun to rise tomor- 
row morning. It may be two, three or five 
years, but it is coming speedily.” Speaker 
Clark simply voiced the opinion of every in- 
telligent man whose eyes are open to see, or 
whose ears can hear the evidences of the speedy 
triumph of justice in this country. 

In the face of this fact, which even the most 
obstinate opponent to woman suffrage admits, 
why delay its coming? Why use the time and 
money of the earnest women of the country in 
a long drawn-out endeavor to secure that which 
is just and is as inevitable as the rising of to- 
moirow’s sun, when this time and money and 
patriotism might be devoted to building up the 
commonwealth and making it noted for its 
progress and just laws, which more than any- 
thing else will win it settlers and build up homes 
from one end of the State to the other? 

It is better, if you cannot be in the fore-front 
of the struggle for freedom, not to lag behind 
so far that you will have to be drafted into its 
service. While Nevada cannot claim the credit 
of leading the Far West, for it is already sur- 
rounded on every side by states which have 
recognized the principle which underlies our 
national life, that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
But it has an opportunity to wipe the only 
black spot of disfranchisement of one-half of its 
people from the Western map, and leave it 
stainless. This is the point which the men of 
Nevada will be called upon to decide on Novem- 
ber 3d next. 

There is, however, another consideration, and 
that is a purely political one, which the national 


political parties will have to deal with in 1916. 

The states in which women already vote 
control 84 votes in the Electoral College, which 
will elect the President in 1916. In a closely 
contested campaign, 84 out of 529, which is the 
full vote of the Electoral College, is a balance of 
power. But, when we add to these 84 votes 
the votes of the states in which campaigns are 
now pending, and in which the vote will be cast 
in 1914, we will add 34 more votes in the Elec- 
toral College. This will give to the West the 
practical control of the Presidential election, 
which is a consideration from a political stand- 
point. But, if we add to this 150 more votes 
of the states where the subject of woman suf- 
frage will be voted upon in 1915, that will give 
to the states in which woman suffrage prevails 
277 votes in the Electoral College, or 12 more 
thar is necessary to elect the next President of 
the United States. 

With such a prospect before them, who could 
doubt that every political party will place a 
suffrage plank in its platform in 1916? 

Nevada cannot afford to be the only Far 
Western state to wait for the country to force 
the issue upon it. Such a young and growing 
and prosperous state should be one of the leaders 
of thought and progress in democracy, and the 
women of the East, as well as the progressive 
men of the East, are looking to Nevada to jus- 
tify their faith in her sense of fair play and jus- 
tice. 

There is nothing that would bring Nevada 
and its interest so prominently to the notice of 
the world as the granting of suffrage in 1914, 
and the women of the nation, believing in the 
men of the West and in their sense of fair play, 
cannot for a moment doubt but Nevada will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the surrounding 
states which have given freedom to their women, 





Raising the Level of Suffrage in California, 
Or What Have They Done With It? 


By Mary Roberts Coolidge, Pb. D. 
Author of “Chinese immigration,” “Why Women Are So,” etc., Vice-President of the 
California Civic League 





most important thing that the women 

of California have done has been to 

@ raise the level of suffrage itself. And 

S they are doing it in a very natural, in- 
conspicuous and dignified way. In 1911, when 
they first had the opportunity to vote, women 


registered as a matter of conscience, rather 
than to support one party or another, as men 
usually do. As a class they have shown them- 
selves essentially non-partisan and far more 
interested in causes than in particular candi- 
dates or parties. Their feminine intuitions 
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make them keenly alive to the dangers of ma- 
chine politics and they are more and more the 
despair of those politicians who insist upon lin- 
ing up the voters and herding them ignorantly 
to the polls. 

California women, all over the State during 
the last two years, have been quietly studying 
the political issues upon which they have to 
vote. They have invited the State and local 
candidates to present themselves and their 
measures before thousands of club gatherings, 
and have taken their calibre. They are sur- 
prisingly acute in feeling the untrustworthiness 
of those who try to hypnotize the voters with 
loud oratory and who dodge straight answers to 
their questionings. 

The non-partisan forum offered by women’s 
clubs and civic leagues is already improving 
the tone of political campaigns. Women de- 
spise personal attacks and the wordy buncombe 
which is the usual stock of the second-rate 
politician; and they are suspicious of his sweep- 
ing pre-election promises. Nor will the femi- 
nine voters support men whose private record 
is crooked or indecent—-an attitude which is 
compelling the party managers to put up better 
candidates. 

It is a significant fact that the women demand 
clear issues. They vote up to their registration 
often when they perfectly understand the issue; 
but rather than be befogged into voting wrong, 
when the issue is not clear, they stay away from 
the polls entirely. This is the explanation of 
many contradictory figures that have been 
published by the friends and foes of suffrage 
with regard to the behavior of California women 
at the polls. 

In their first encounter with the State Legis- 


lature in 1913, they showed remarkably good 
sense in the way in which they brought their 
political power to bear. Instead of demanding 
impossible things, the larger bodies of women— 
the W. C. T. U., the Federated Clubs, the 
California Civic League and the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association—got behind a few measures 
important to the welfare of women and children 
and let alone the thousands of other bills whose 
supporters clamored to secure the “woman vote.” 
They sent a delegate council to the legislative 
session, but did no lobbying whatever. Every 
legislator had already heard from the women 
of his home district what bills they expected 
him to support, and the council watched him 
closely to see whether he was fulfilling his duty 
as their representative. If he tried to shrink he 
immediately heard from the women at home. 

As a result the three measures endorsed by 
more than 50,000 women, i. e. Equal Guardian- 
ship of Children, a Detention Home for Girls, 
carrying an appropriation of $200,000, and the 
(Iowa) Red Light Abatement Law were passed 
by large majorities in both houses—the latter 
in spite of tremendous opposition on the part 
of the liquor and vice interests. 

The women who vote in California are chiefly 
the solid, earnest, domestic middle-class. They 
vote conscientiously and intelligently and are 
not easily fooled. They do not wish to hold 
office, but they demand that candidates shall 
be decent and shall have some experience to fit 
them for the offices they seek. And they can- 
not be held to any party unless the men and the 
issues of that party suit their ideas of clean, 
representative government. They have raised 
and they will continue to raise the whole level 
of voting citizenship. 





Why Nevada Should Win Its Suffrage 


Campaign in November 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 





If Nevada repudiates equal suffrage, it there- 
by condemns the five free Western states which 
border it, and the four other free Western states, 
its further neighbors, as well as the great mass 
of Middle Western states which have granted 
partial suffrage to their women. It would so 
put itself on record with the bulk of the Southern 
and Eastern states—the least progressive of 
the whole country— instead of standing for a 


“Solid West” of courage, liberty and justice— 
the land that is not afraid of its women. 

Nevada should show the world that it is not 
ruled by the desires of its desultory transient 
bachelor residents, and those who cater to such 
desires; but by the real citizenship, the men 
who call Nevada “home,” who live there, work 
there, marry and raise families there, building 
up the country. 
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There are those who wish to keep Nevada 
“wide open’—a national resort for all the 
popular vices, but there are others who do not 
wish their State to be the possible ‘“‘tenderloin”’ 
of the West; the not impossible ‘red-light dis- 
trict” for our whole country. 


who value legitimate 


Those 
prosperity more 
popularity; those who wish to move at the head 


permanent, 


than transient illegitimate 
of the procession instead of sitting still in the 


rear, will vote for equal suffrage in Nevada 





Nevada Owes Enfranchisement to Its W omen 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 





IRST, I wish to repeat what has been 
said many times, and wha: must be 
said many times again, that the feminist 
movement, of which the demand for 

the ballot is but a small part, is not a movement 
to destroy the home or even to desert it. It is 
quite the opposite indeed, a movement to en- 
large the home, to extend its walls until they 
cover the town, the county, the state, the 
country, the world. Woman has come finally 
to realize that she can no longer stay in her own 
home, safe, guarded, happy, care-free and con- 
tinue to be a moral person and a good citizen if 
outside the home, the powers of evil prey on 
the homeless and the helpless. She realizes 
now that it is part of her business in life to help 
make the world a place in which children can 
gfow to a healthy, able, useful citizenship. 

Her greatest single weapon in this struggle is 
the ballot. 

That is why she is asking for it. 

For women to live in a world, in which social 
consent is registered by means of the ballot, 
and to be without that ballot, is like owning a 
locked house to which she has no key. 

For woman to enter the economic struggle 
without the ballot is like going into battle with- 
out a gun. 

For woman to submit to government at the 
hands of one sex or one class and yet pay the 
taxes and obey the laws imposed on her by that 
sex or class is like trying to run a household of 
servants whom she is expected to pay but over 
whom she has no powers-of discipline. 

For a government to keep one whole sex dis- 
enfranchised is economically as sensible a pro- 
ceeding as for a department store voluntarily 
to release one-half its employes from the neces- 
sity of work and yet keep them on in the estab- 
lishment—idle. 

In the few months that I have spent in Cali- 
fornia I have had ample opportunity to see 
what the use of the ballot does for women. I 
have found myself all along comparing the women 


of California with the women of my native state 
—DMassachusetts. As women, the women of 
California are, of course, no abler or better than 
the women of Massachusetts; as citizens they 
are infinitely superior. For, in Massachusetts 
(where women cannot vote, except on school 
questions) women express themselves (except 
as women’s clubs and charitable enterprises offer 
them a limited field of action ) only in conversa- 
tion, in writing and in public speaking. In 
California, women express themselves in all 
these ways and, in addition, in action. I am in 
a state of perpetual surprize at the degree of 
their acumen, their sympathy, their enthus- 
iasm, their initiative, their courage, their in- 
tegrity, their noble social conviction and their 
high social vision. It has become a bromidiom 
to say of the newly-enfranchised woman that 
her psychology has not been dulled to the ac- 
ceptance of red tape and slow process of the law, 
that in consequence for her to see a flaw in the 
social system is to want to remedy it imme- 
diately. She is always attempting the impos- 
sible and always accomplishing it—simply be- 
cause she believes that it can be done. I should 
say that one great proof of the success of equal 
suffrage in California lies in the character of its 
women citizens. 

I am equally imprest by the degree to which 
the men citizens of California co-operate with 
its women citizens—how much they trust them 
and lean upon them. It seems to me that when- 
ever the political leaders meditate a peculiarily 
difficult feat in social propoganda, they turn 
instinctively to the women to accomplish it. 
It is as though the men had relinquished a big 
share of a heavy political burden—and re- 
linquished it with a sigh of relief. Another 
great proof of the success of equal suffrage in 
California lies in the character of its men- 
citizens. 

More than any state in the Union, perhaps, 
Nevada owes enfranchisement to its women. 
Conversely, perhaps, more than any women in 
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the country, Nevada women owe it to their 
state to acquire the franchise. First and fore- 
most, Nevada, because of its small population, 
is still laboring to outgrow pioneer conditions. 
needs all the work its men-citizens can give in 
the way of exploration and development, of 
breaking ground and building. And it needs 
all the service its women-citizens can give in 
the way of conservation—to make living con- 
ditions so attractive that the outsider and the 
transient is constantly turning into a permanent 
resident. That is one of the peculiar functions 
of women as citizens. Surrounded as it is on 


all sides by states which have given the franchise 
to their women, Nevada has the effect in com- 
parison, of falling short in enterprise, in pro- 
gress, in all that wonderful generosity of spirit 
which we call Western. If it continues to re- 
fuse this boon to its women, Nevada must 
inevitably become a kind of segregated area— 
in the midst of a happy, prosperous and pro- 
gressive West—of dissatisfaction, inertness, 
supineness and social powerlessness on the part 
of its women-citizens. This will react dis- 
advantageously on the women, and on—Nevada. 





Equal Suffrage and Nevada Prosperity 


By Gail Laughlin 





JES it pay? 
That is the test which some persons 
apply to everything. Not, “Is it just? 
Is it right? Will it advance human 
liberty? Will it promote social and civic right- 
eousness? Will it add to the sum of human 
happiness?” but, “Will it pay in dollars and 
cents—will it pay in material prosperity?” And 
that is the test which, with some persons, the 
proposal for equal suffrage must meet after it 
has met and successfully stood every test based 
on right and justice. Bué this last test, too, the 
cause of equal suffrage can stand, provided the 
test be the material prosperity of the whole 
State and not the selfish aggrandizement of the 
few who would exploit the many. 
During the decade 1900 to 1910, 
voted in only four states—Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah and Wyoming. All of these states are 
near neighbors of Nevada and all are similar to 
Nevada in climate, topography and in natural 
characteristics generally. The traveler cannot 
tell, from appearances, when he passes from 
Idaho or Utah into Nevada. Yet, according 
to the United States census, the population of 
Colorado incrensed by 259,324 during the ten 
years from 1900 to 1910; the population of Idaho 
by 163,822; the population of Utah by 96,602; 
the population of Wyoming by 53,434, and the 
population of Nevada by only 39,540. In other 
words, in those ten years over 6} times as many 
persons went to Colorado to live as went to 
Nevada; over 4 times as many went to Idaho; 
more than 2 1-3 times as many went to Utah, 
and 1 1-3 times as many went to Wyoming. 
Wyoming is the only state in which women 


women 


voted during the whole of any of the other ten 
year periods covered by the United States 
census, and there women have been voting 
since 1869. In 1910, the population of Wyom- 
ing was more than 16 times as great as in 1870. 
In Nevada the population was less than twice 
as great in 1910 as it was in 1870. 


According to the census figures, the capital 
invested in manufacturing increased, from 1899 
to 1909, by over 104 millions of dollars in 
Colorado; by over 30 millions in Idaho; by over 
39 millions in Utah, and by only something over 
8 millions in Nevada. In this respect, Wyom- 
ing fell behind Nevada, the increase being a 
little over 4 millions, a difference which was more 
than made up, however, by the increase in 
other lines. 

During the ten years from 1900 to 1910, as 
the census shows, the value of farms and farm 
property increased by 330 millions of dollars in 
Colorado; by 238 millions in Idaho; by 75 
millions in Utah; by 99 millions in Wyoming 
and by only 31 millions in Nevada. 


Equal suffrage, we know, is the evangel of a 
higher and nobler liberty. It seems also to be 
the advance agent of prosperty. There are 
good reasons why this should be so. To the 
equal suffrage states come women who prize 
liberty, and with them come men who believe 
in a square deal. Thither, also, come intelli- 
gently conscientious parents, desirous of settling 
in a community where the welfare of the home 
and the child receives the serious concern of 
the state. Such welfare is especially promoted 
in the states where women vote. With increased 
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population come development of natural re- 
sources and the establishment of manufactures, 
for, whether or not trade follows the flag, it 
does follow population. 

Centuries of history have proven that, so far 


as the interests of the whole people are concerned, 
justice is always the highest expediency. Equal 
suffrage presents no exception to the rule, and 
material prosperity, as well as higher ethical 
standards, follows upon its heels. 





Feminism 
By Mary Austin 





EMINISM is the inherent hope of women 
to be esteemed for something over and 
above their femininity. As it expresses 
itself modernly it is a determination to 

be valued rather than desired; to be allowed to 
meet the purely human problems of life human- 
ly, untaunted by the fact of womanhood and 
unhampered by any conventional reading of it. 
As a movement, Feminism allies itself to the 
new feeling for efficiency in all departments of 
living. 

It has its rise very naturally in the ache of 
human faculties deprived of their natural exer- 
cise, and has been fostered by the withdrawal 
of constructive activity from the home. If I 
were to say that the Feminist movement is the 
stir women make running to catch up with their 
proper occupations, I should say the most 
characteristic thing, if not the whole thing about 
it. For women are by nature makers, and the 
cord that binds them to their ancient creative 
activities is drawing them, often against their 
inclination, into all the places where things are 
made. If there were nothing more behind it 
than this inevitable industrial shift out of the 
little house into the big houses where things 
are spun and preserved and distributed, there 
would still be a movement calling for consider- 
able re-adjustment and re-shaping of social 
ideals. 

But there is more behind it than that; there 
is a general clarification of ideals of womanhood 
and a new appreciation of its more precious 
personal phases in terms of social service. Far 
from constituting a denial of tenderness and 
charm and spiritual diplomacy, the new femin- 
ism actively resists the waste of these attributes 
in ill-paid, drudging labors, and the cheapening 
of their quality in the attempt to make them do 
duty for every possible human exigency. The 


“advanced” woman is willing to be provocative 
in the interest of her racial instincts, but she 
objects to the enforced use of provocativeness 
as a means of obtaining her just wage, or a 
better system of city sewage. She would rest 
her claim to be heard on matters of social utility, 
on her knowledge of fact and fitness rather than 
on what she can contrive to have any man 
think of her. 


This demand for reality in their social rela- 
tions is not undertaken by women without full 
realization of what it may lead to in the way of 
corresponding changes in the traditional at- 
titudes of men. Unquestionably the movement 
derives something from the instinctive feminine 
response to the predicament men have got them- 
selves into by attempting to assume the whole 
material universe. It is, on the part of both 
sexes, a movement for release, not only from the 
unequal distribution of labors and functions, 
but from the strained, traditional ‘‘masculine”’ 
and “feminine” attitudes. The raspings and 
antagonisms of the situation are the growing 
pains of the discovery between men and women 
of reality, in each by the other. 


I have said that the trend of the movement is 
toward social efficiency. This is particularly 
true of the struggle for woman suffrage. It is 
the outcome of a new conception of government 
as a means of accelerating the business of living 
together, in which the ballot becomes the 
handiest instrument. The discovery made by 
men in the last century that without it they 
could render social judgment either not at all 
or very clumsily, has been made by women in 
this. Until this means of functioning freely in 
society is accorded them, we shall never know 
the real nature of the feminine problem, or 
whether there is any. 
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The STORY of ILETRY, 


Who Was Nicknamed “Jynx,” and How He 
Came to His Own in the Land of Golden Light 


An Allegorical Fairy Tale 


By Jobn Allen 








CE Upon a Time there was a very 

Strange Land where Little Children 

lived and ruled. Now this was a 
- very wonderful Land, and it was 
called the Land of Golden Light, where 
every Child was a Prince or Princess, 
and Grown Folks were put away in long 
halls, like books, and were of use only 
to supply information, and had no voice 
in the Government. And in this won- 
derful Land all things were Real and 
Living, and the Trees and the Brooks 
and the Stones could talk and tell their 
stories, not in words, but in queer 


thinking ways that only the children 
could understand. 
Life was a very serious thing in this 


Strange Land, and there was much 
work to do and many duties for each 
Child to perform, and there was much 
hurrying to and fro. For, strange to 
say, in this Wonderful Land, no one was 
perfectly happy, and many Little Chil- 
dren were very, very miserable. And 
why do you suppose this was? Listen 
and you will learn. 

Long, long before the Grown Folks 
were put away on the shelves, like books; 
yes, long before any one but the Stones 
could remember—and it was the Stones 
who told the Little Children about it— 
the Wonderful Land had been a much 
fairer place in which there were no 
Grown Folks at all, and no one ever 
grew old. But then there came—so 
very long ago that only the Stones could 
remember—a very ugly monster, who 
was invisible, but who was everywhere. 
Now this monster’s real name was Bad 
Thoughts, but nobody knew much about 
Thoughts in those days, and so they 
called him Bad Luck, and by this name 
he was known ever after. 

_. Bad Luck was very evil and he didn’t 
like Little Children, so the very day he 


arrived he laid his spell upon the Land, 
and lo! the Little Children began to 
Grow Old. And ever after no one could 
remain a Little Child, but had to Grow 
Old in a very little while, and be put 
away on the dusty shelves with the rest 
of the useless Grown Folks. Many and 
many a time the Little Princes and 
Princesses called conventions—great 
councils of all the folks who had not 
Grown Old—and tried to find a way to 
alter this sad state of affairs. But they 
never succeeded. So they became very 
dissatisfied with their country, and by 
unanimous vote they changed its name. 
They said that “Land of Golden Light” 
was not a true name any more—so what 
do you think they called it? 

They called it “Hoodoo Land!” 

“Because,” they said, “Bad Luck is 
ruling us, and he is the Great Hoodoo, 
and we must name our Land for him, 
to be a reminder of him every day until 
we meet and conquer him!” 

Now ages on ages went by. The 
Little Children hunted and hunted for 
the monster Bad Luck, but they never 
found him and they sadly Grew Old, 
and had to be put away on the dusty 
shelves with the rest of the useless 
Grown Folks. 

So it was that the very Wonderful 
Land, named Hoodoo Land, was a place 
of much sadness and misgiving. It was 
really very discouraging for all the 
Little Children to know that they had 
to Grow Old and be put away in the 
dust with the Grown Folks—and to 
turn to dust themselves some day. It 
was very, very discouraging. 

Now about this time there came into 
Hoodoo Land a Little Child named 
Iletry. Iletry, like the other Little 
Children, was very much dissatisfied 
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with the prospect of Growing Old, and 
he would not go near the long halls that 
held the many shelves of useless Grown 
Folks, slowly turning to dust. He worked 
very hard at all his tasks, but somehow 
he didn’t do very well, and the other 
Little Children made fun of bim. 

“You must be able to do everything 
that we do,” they said to him, as they 
always did to each Little Child that 
came. But really, down in their hearts, 
they would have been satisfied if he had 
been able to do one or two things well. 
But Iletry couldn’t. Always he failed. 
“You must,” they would say to him. 
And he always answered, “I will try.” 
And he did try. He tried to build things, 
as the Little Carpenter did. He tried to 
make a garden as the Little Farmer did. 
He tried to make and mend tools as the 
Little Blacksmith did; and so on. He 
worked with the Little Cobbler, the 
Little Tinker, the Little Cleaner, the 
Little Digger, and many others. But 
somehow he never could succeed. 

Now there had been others in Hoodoo 
Land who had failed, but they had al- 
ways been caught up into the long halls 
with the useless Grown Folks. Not so 
Iletry. He could not be persuaded to go 
near the halls. 

“IT will try again,” he would always 
say. 
So it was that the word went forth all 
over the Land that there was something 
strange about Iletry, and they began to 
scoff and jeer at him and make him the 
most unhappy of them all. Not a 
friend did he have. Even the Trees and 
the Brooks laughed at him. Only the 
Stones, so long there, but ever young, 
kept silence. 

One day Iletry was walking sadly 
down the street. He had failed again. 

“What did you do for the Little 
Tailor?” called the Little Tinker as 
Iletry passed his shop. 

“IT burned a coat and spoiled a vest!” 
confest Iletry, hanging his head. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the Tinker. ““You’re 
no good.” 

“Right O!” joined the Little Postman. 
“Get on to the Long Halls where you 
belong!” 

“Say!” hailed the Little Lawyer, from 
his window, “where did you come from?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lletry. 


“Ha! Ha!’ they all laughed. 
“T know!” shrieked the Little Doctor 
“He’s old Bad 


from across the way. 

Luck in disguise!” 
“No! No!” said the Little Preacher 

“He is Jynx, the 


who was passing by. 
Son of Bad Luck!” 

“Jynx! Jynx! Jynx!” they all yelled. 

But Iletry had pushed his fingers in 
his ears and fled. 

“So they think I am ‘Jynx,’” said 
Iletry to himself. ‘They think I am 
Jynx, son of the master of all the evil of 
Hoodoo Land! But I know I am not!” 
But he was very unhappy. He had tried 
everything and failed at everything. 
He had no friends. He would not go 
near the Long Halls, but he realized, 
with a shudder, that he was Growing, 
and that if something didn’t happen he 
would Grow Old. So he wandered on 
and on until suddenly he realized that 
he had reached the boundaries of Hoodoo 
Land. 

Night came. Iletry was very tired 
and sleepy, but he had a brave heart 
and was not afraid. Presently he came 
to a Strange Wood, and before it was a 
sign—not in the Wood, but just at the 
boundary of Hoodoo Land. And this 
sign said: 

“Dangerous! Keep Out!’ 

And it was signed, “Bad Thoughts’”— 
which, tho Iletry didn’t know it, was the 
real name of “Bad Luck.” 

Iletry glanced at the sign and then all 
about him. Nearby a Tree bowed and 
whispered, “Turn back! Turn back! 
The monster eats up those who pass the 
boundary!” A laughing Brook lisped 
to the weary Little Child, “It is danger- 
ous! Go back! Go back!’ 

But the Wood looked very cool and 
restful. ‘Has anyone ever gone?” asked 
Iletry, aloud. 

“No, never! No, never!’ answered 
the Tree and the Brook together. And 
a Wind laughed softly above, but said 
nothing. 

“Then,” said Iletry, “I will try.” 
And forthwith he dashed across the 
boundary into the Strange and Beautiful 
Wood. 

Immediately all unhappiness fled away 
from Iletry. He forgot the scoffs and 
the jeers of the Little Children. He 
forgot all things unkind and all things sad 
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and ugly. But he was very, very weary. 
And finding a nest of fine needles beside 
a great big rock, he dropped upon it and 
fell asleep. 

And then at the boundary of Hoodoo 
Land, in plain sight, rose a terrible 
monster, foaming with rage—a horrible 
sight to see. But Lletry slept on. 

“I'll devour him!’ the monster 
screamed. “J’ll rend him limb from 
limb!” He took a step forward. 

But just then, a snow-white spirit, 
tender of heart, gentle of hands, and 
with face of beautiful purity, slipped, it 
seemed, right out of the rock where 
Iletry slept. The monster—it was old 
“Bad Thoughts,” himself—slunk back 
within the boundary of Hoodoo Land 
and stood there scowling and muttering. 

lletry stirred in his sleep, and even in 
his slumbers, saw the Beautiful Spirit 
above him, tho he knew not why it was 
there. And then the Spirit spoke. 

“Child,” it said, “1 am Beautiful 
Thoughts, Queen of this Wood, and you 
are the first from yonder Land, that once 
was the Land of Golden Light, who has 
braved the wrath of mine enemy and 
come tome. Henceforth, I shall ever be 
with you.” 

Iletry awoke. There was the great 
rock. Around him was the great, fra- 
grant Woodland. “So,” thought he, 
“this is the Land of Beautiful Thoughts! 
I did not know there could be such a 
beautiful place!” 

Then, turning, he saw the awful 
monster scowling upon him from the 
boundary of Hoodoo Land. Instinctive- 
ly Lletry knew him. 

“Ho! Old Bad Luck!” he shouted. 
“T’m not afraid of you!” 

Faintly, Lletry heard the voices of the 
Tree and the Brook across the boundary. 

“He'll eat you up!” they said. “He’ll 
eat you up!” 

But another voice, nearer—lIletry 
thought it came from the rock—-said, 
“Be not afraid, it is not Bad Luck. His 
real name is Bad Thoughts!” 

“Stay away! Stay away! Stay away!” 
Iletry could hear the low murmur of the 
Tree and Brook in Hoodoo Land. 

“What a feast! Ugh! What a feast!” 
iletry could hear the savage voice of the 
monster. 

But the Trees of the Wood of Beautiful 


Thoughts rustled cheerily. The wise old 
Rock was silent. The. friendly,,Wind 
laughed softly. 

“Be no afraid,” said a gentle Voice 
that seemed to come from the Rock. 
“Be not afraid. Assail him!” 

“T will try,” said Lletry, the Little 
Child, and he made a swift dash at the 
ugly monster. No weapons had he, but 
a wonderful snow-white spirit floated 
above him. 

Straight at the monster’s throat leapt 
lletry. 

Devoured? Destroyed? Beaten back? 
No, never! 

With a groan of awful agony, old 
Bad Thoughts shrunk and shrivelled as 
Iletry touched him—shrunk and shriv- 
elled and crept into a tiny hole in the 
ground. 

And Iletry leapt upon the hole and 
tramped it tight and then rolled a great 
wise old Rock upon it to stand guard. 

* ~ * ” 


And now there was great commotion 
in Hoodoo Land. 

“Come! Come! Come!” was the cry 
everywhere, and a great happiness per- 
vaded all the Little Children. All were 
rushing swiftly to the Long Halls. 
Doors and windows were crowded. 

“The Grown Folks are gone!” shrieked 
one, “all gone!’ 

“No! No!” said another. “They are all 
turned to dust.” 

Just then the Friendly Wind slipped 
in and whirled the dust about, and 
slipped out again, leaving the dust in 
letters on the floor. And this is what the 
letters spelled: 

“Listen to and heed the story of 
lletry. No one ever more shail 
Grow Old.” 

And then Iletry came among them 
and told them all of his adventures, of 
finding and imprisoning old Bad 
Thoughts, whom they had called Bad 
Luck, and of the wonderfully Beautiful 
Spirit. 

Immediately the name Hoodoo Land 
was forgotten, and by unanimous vote 
this Strange Land was annexed to the 
Wood and made part of the domain of 
the Queen of Beautiful Thoughts. Lletry 
was named a First Citizen. 

And no one ever after grew old and 
useless and turned to dust. 
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EVERYMAN 


A One-Act Sketch 
By Shirley Hunter 
Place :— Broadway 
Characters :-— 

Everyman Happiness 
Fate Fun 
Life Youth 
Habit 


PRELUDE.—Everyman, who achieves success, is still lonely and dis- 
satisfied until he meets Happiness. He finds her unexpectedly. 
Tis 5:30 p. m. The crowds are rushing home. Everyman, tired 

with his day’s work, stands watching the eddy of humanity—scans 

pretty faces and peeping petite ankles. They are all the same. 


Fun, in a red Norfolk and mischievous brown eyes, smiles. Asks 
if he will call in the evening. He searches her eyes—finds them shal- 
low—shakes his head. And Fun trips on in a pout. 

Habit, middle-aged and a bit stout, touches his arm—says he looks 
weary—will he take her to dinner? Everyman starts to accompany 
her mechanically. 

Habit bows to a couple who step off the curbing for a car. 

—a plain, trim little woman in a tailored Shepherd Plaid, and a 
prosperous-looking elderly man. 

The woman drops a magazine. 

The magazine is Life. 

Everyman stoops—picks it up—returns it—receives a smile. And 
such a smile! 

At last—THEY understand— Happiness and Everyman meet. 

She isn’t the least bit pretty—or voluptuous. Just a plain little 
woman. But what eyes and smiles. At least Everyman thinks so. 

A red “honk-a-honk” drives up to the curbing. The driver is Youth. 
He winks at Habit. She enters the car. 

Happiness turns and introduces Everyman to the elderly gentleman 
at her side. His name is Fate. 

“Come,” says Happiness. 

And as they board a car the red “honk-a-honk” growls by, narrowly 
missing Happiness, whom Fate jerks out of the way. 

Habit waves back at them— 

“Good-by, I’ll ring you up in a few days.” 
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Masterpieces of Western Poetry 
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O The Redwood Remembers 


I By Bessie I. Sloan 
s As of scented silence! 
= a . ‘ 
Centuries patient growing! 

Laughter and tears of a thousand years 

Enfolding, holding, knowing, 
Worship of tribes departed, 

Conquest, joy and repining, 
Music of by-gone bird songs, 

Secret of stars lost shining, 
Wild things at play in the forest 

Long before man’s short spanning, 
Avalanche, precipice, canyon 

And glacial torrent scanning. 
Comet that swept thru aeons 

Trailing a star-dust river, 
Storm-cloud and ocean whose paeans 

Arose to the One Great Giver. 














Ages of scented silence! 

Centuries patient growing! 
Laughter and tears of a thousand years 
Enfolding, holding, knowing. 

i Genius, burning ambition, i 

iS Glow of the campfire embers, a 

Song and story and woodland play, 

a Myths of the past, ideals of today, \ 

oO God's sentinel Redwood remembers. © 

2 
» 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT & 
THE MAN 


YZ 
We Wy Wy 47 


By George Wharton James 








GARDLESS of one’s political 
affiliations, convictions or preju- 
dices, there can be no question as 
to the tremendous personal force 
of Roosevelt, the man. We have had 
many pen-pictures of him, from those of 
the partisan, written in gall and worm- 
wood, to the genuine adoration of Jacob 
Riis, but nothing more clear and inti- 
mate, real and personal than Roosevelt 
himself gives us in his autobiography, 
recently published by the Macmillans. 

A man’s own views of himself, his 
ancestry, the influences that have molded 
him, and the work he has sought to do, 
are always interesting, especially when 
there have been so many important ac- 
tivities connected with the life as there 
have been with that of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Born of sturdy Dutch ancestry, we 
find therein that element of determina- 
tion, of resoluteness that his enemies 
flaunt as self-will obstinacy, and his 
friends applaud as sincerity and firmness. 

Of his father he speaks with tender 
affection and warm appreciation. He 
evidently gained much from him. “I 
never knew anyone who got greater joy 
out of living than did my father, or any- 
one who more whole-heartedly per- 
formed every duty; and no one whom I 
have ever met approached his combina- 
tion of enjoyment of life and perfor- 
mance of duty. He was the 
best man I ever knew. He combined 
strength and courage with gentleness, 
tenderness and great usefulness. He 
would not tolerate in us children sel- 
fishness or cruelty, idleness, cowardice 
or untruthfulness. As we grew older 
he made us understand that the same 
standard of clean living was demanded 
for the boys as for the girls; that what 
was wrong in a woman could not be 
right in a man. With great love and 
patience, and the most understanding 





sympathy and consideration, he com- 
bined insistence on discipline.” 

And he speaks equally well of his 
mother. She “was a sweet, gracious, 
beautiful, Southern woman, a delightful 
companion and beloved by everybody. 
She was entirely ‘unreconstructed’ to 
the day of her death. She was 
not only a most devoted mother, but 
was also blessed with a strong sense of 
humor,”’ which was once taxed to the 
utmost. Somehow Theodore had learned 
that his father and mother were not in 
accord on the Civil War, he being a 
Lincoln republican, and one day, his 
mother having had to rebuke or punish 
him in some way, he “attempted a par- 
tial vengeance by praying with loud 
fervor for the success of the Union 
arms,”’ when the children all came to 
say their prayers before his mother in 
the evening. 

He made his first trip to Europe when 
he was ten years old, and frankly tells 
us that he hated it, tho when he went 
again, four years later, he was old 
enough to enjoy it and profit by it. 

Early in life he manifested his love for 
natural history. When a youngster of 
thirteen he took lessons in taxidermy, 
and it was this that first directed his 
attention to collecting specimens and 
mounting them for preservation. He 
was only fourteen when he went up the 
Nile and to Palestine, and birds that he 
then collected and stuffed are now to be 
seen in the Smithsonian and the Ameri- 
can Museum in New York. 

In 1876 he went to Harvard and 
graduated in 1880. The following char- 
acteristic lines give his idea of one phase 
of college and school life which I heartily 
agree with: “I had at the time no idea 
of going into public life, and I never 
studied elocution or practiced debating. 
This was a loss to me in one way. In 
another it was not. Personally I have 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


not the slightest sympathy with debating 


contests in which each side is arbi- 
trarily assigned a given proposition and 
told to maintain it without the least 
reference to whether those maintaining 
it believe ‘in it or not. I know that 
under our system this is necessary for 
lawyers, but [ -emphatically disbelieve 
in it as regards general discussion of 
political, social and industrial matters. 
What is needed is to turn out of our 
colleges young men with ardent con- 


victions on the side of the right; not 
young men who can make a good argu- 
ment for either right or wrong, as their 
interest bids them. The present method 
of carrying on debates . en- 
courages precisely the wrong attitude 
among those who take part in them. 
There is no effort to instill sincerity 
and intensity of conviction. On the 
contrary, the net result is to. make the 
contestants feel that their convictions 
have nothing to do with their arguments.” 
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While still in college he determined to 
follow a scientific career, and it was this 
that no doubt has given the scientific 
bent to his hunting expeditions of later 
years. He is a trained and scientific 
naturalist. 

I wish I had space to quote in full his 
own ideas of the social results of his 
years at Harvard. They will certainly 
set the thoughtful man thinking. 

The second chapter deals with “The 
Vigor of Life,” and it tells us in vigorous 
and refreshing fashion how he changed 
himself from a “sickly boy, with no 
natural bodily prowess,” to the stren- 
uous man as the world knows him. He 
studied boxing under an ex-prize-fighter, 
became a good horseback rider, hunted 
with the hounds on Long Island (in one 
of the hunts of which he broke his arm), 
walked and climbed, in winter went 
through the woods on snowshoes, became 
a hunter of deer and thus prepared him- 
self later to be a hunter of lions, elephants, 
rbinoceroses, buffalo and grizzly bears. 

He tells 2 most amusing and character- 
istic story of the only guide that he had 
difficulty with, the way he got at Theo- 
dore’s whisky flask—later he never took 


anything of the kind—got drunk, and 
became ugly, and how he was finally 
brought to time. 

y Men who live sedentary lives should 


read the whole of this chapter. It will 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS FIRST GRAND-CHILD 
AT SAGAMORE HILL 


pay them back a hundred fold every 
year the cost of the book in increased 
vigor, efficiency and physical comfort. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between not feeling sick and being ac- 
tively, radiantly, exuberantly healthy. 














THE OBSTACLE RACE AROUND THE OLD BARN—ROOSEVELT 
AND HIS CHILDREN 
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Roosevelt tells how he became the latter. 

And the heads of the army and navy, 
and the people who foot the bills for 
these rather expensive national luxuties, 
should read what he says about the 
physical tests for officers and men. 
During Roosevelt’s administration these 
tests were made to mean something, but 
unfortunately since then they have been 
reduced in rigor until they now mean 
nothing and might as well be abolished 
for any good they do. 


land of the West has gone now, ‘gone, 
gone with lost Atlantis,’ gone to the isle 
of ghosts and of strange dead memories. 
It was a land of scattered ranches, of 
herds of long-horned cattle, and of reck- 
less riders who, unmoved, looked in the 
eyes of life or of death. In that land we 
led a free and hardy life, with horse and 
with rifle. We worked under the scorch- 
ing midsummer sun, when the wide 
plains shimmered and waved in the heat; 
and we knew the freezing misery of 














ROOSEVELT AND THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW YORK TENEMENTS 


The close of this chapter contains 
some “‘bully’”’ philosophy that Roosevelt 
adduces from his own experience and 
that every school-boy and girl might 
read with advantage. 

When we come to politics in the third 
chapter, Roosevelt clearly and simply 
outlines the reasons that influenced him 
in all the important actions of his life. 
It is well to read such accounts, especially 
if one can feel that he is dealing with a 
sincere and honest man. Personally I 
do feel this, in spite of the fierce attacks 
made by his enemies upon both his 
honesty and sincerity. 

But by far the most interesting chapter 
in the book, from the Western standpoint, 
is that entitled, “In Cowboy Land.” In 
1883 he went to the Little Missouri and 
took charge of two cattle ranches. ‘It 
was still the Wild West. That 


riding night guard round the cattle in 
the late fall round-up. In the soft 
springtime the stars were glorious in 
our eyes each night before we fell asleep; 
and in the winter we rode thru blinding 
blizzards, when the driven snow-dust 
burnt our faces. There were monotonous 
days, 9s we guided the trail cattle or the 
beef herds, hour after hour, at the slowest 
of walks; and minutes or hours teeming 
with excitement as we stopt stampedes 
or swam the herds across rivers treacher- 
ous with quicksands or brimmed with 
running ice. We knew toil and hard- 
ship and hunger and thirst; and we saw 
men die violent deaths as they worked 
among the horses and cattle, or fought 
in evil feuds with one another; but we 
felt the beat of hardy life in our veins, 
and ours was the glory of work and the 
joy of living.” 
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' Imagine the cold-blooded, deliberate, 
prim, proper, “normal” men of the world 
sitting in judgment upon the acts of a 
man whose blood was filled with the red 
corpuscles of such an open-air, rough- 
and-tumble life. Few men realize the 
- difference in outlook that is inseparable 
from two such different classes of lives. 
The one is big, robust and strong as 
comports with the life and environment, 
the other may be big, but it is more 
formal, less natural and spontaneous, 
and is inclined to be hampered with 
artificial limitations. 

The succeeding chapters are on “Ap- 
plied Idealism,” dealing with his Civil 
Service work; “The New York Police;” 
“The War of America the Unready,” in 
which he gives effective reply to some of 
his critics; “The New York Governor- 
ship;” “Outdoors and Indoors;” “The 
Presidency;” “The Natural Resources of 
the Nation;”’ “The Big Stick and The 
Square Deal;”’ “Social and Industrial 

ice;’ “Monroe Doctrine and the 
Panama Canal;”’ and “The Peace of 
Righteousness.”’ 

It is a big book about a big man, 
written in a big, hearty, simple, natural 
fashion. That Roosevelt possesses the 
saving grace of humor, inherited from 
his mother, is evidenced from many of 
the incidents and stories he relates, and 
the republication of some of the comic 
cartoons the newspapers have published 


at different times in his career. One of 
the funny ones is here reproduced, 
showing Roosevelt and the Emperor 
William of Germany as “kindred spirits 
of the strenuous life.” 


His profound sympathy for children— 
his own as well as others—is well illus- 
trated in three of our illustrations. One 
shows his joy with his first grand-child 
at Sagamore Hill, another a group of his 
own children running an obstacle race 
around the old barn, and still another 
in a group of the New York tenement 
children. 


Let us not forget, in forming our esti- 
mate of this man, that there are certain 
things he did that only a good man 
would have done as he did; he endeavored 
to get every possible advantage for the 
poor children of the New York tene- 
ments; he endeavored to secure to every 
man the right accorded him by law, to 
vote without fear according to the 
dictates of his conscience, and to have 
his vote counted as it was recorded, to 
conserve for the benefit of the masses 
of the people the great natural resources 
of the country; to secure for the poor 
man as many actual advantages before 
the law as are possessed by the rich man 
and that, more than any other president, 
he inculcated and aroused the spirit of 
civic and national righteousness thru- 
out the land. 


“KINDRED SPIRITS OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE.” 
Drawn for Punch by E. T. Reed 








San Diego has 


Upon this sl 
t is Unique and 


built a Fair 
Prophetic, the Herald of a Revo- 
lution in Expositions. 





“PROCESS, NOT PRODUCTS” 


Director of Exploitation and Publicity, 


By Mark S. Watson 


Panama-California Exposition 








SSENTIALLY Western is the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition, which 

wees will open at San Diego on New 
™ Year’s eve to remain open until 
the last stroke of midnight a year later. 
The extraordinary harmony of sea and 
sky and mountain, of mesa and canyon, 
of graceful Spanish buildings and gor- 





cago fair. Those at Rome and Paris 
have been only scantily typical of their 
cities. And therein San Diego differs. 
There are other marked points of dif- 
ference, but this is perheps the most 
striking. 

The furtherest south of Uncle Sam’s 
Pacific ports might have started out 





LOOKING EAST IN THE PRADO 


geous flora, is the more extraordinary in 
that it is typical of one land—the Amer- 
ican West. 

There have been great world’s fairs 
in the past. Chicago’s twenty-one years 
ago probably set the high mark for 
grandeur, but it might have been held 
in New York or Boston or New Orleans 
or any other city on the globe so far as 
individuality was concerned. That at 
St. Louis was only a transplanted Chi- 


to build an exposition of the old type. 
It might have put up building along 
Greek and Roman lines in more or less 
successful emulation of past events. Had 
such a program been followed, it is a 
question whether the Panama-California 
Exposition would have been entitled to 
any particular attention or would have 
obtained any. Certsinly nothing would 
have been created. 

But that program was not followed. 
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WITHIN THE PATIO OF THE SCIENCE AND EDUCATION BUILDINGS 


The managers were wise enough to see 
the scenic possibilities. An Eastern land- 
scape architect with an international 
reputation was brought to Balboa Park 
and turned loose in the 1,400 acres of 
sun-baked adobe soil, in which nothing 
at that time grew except sage and cactus. 
He looked st improved gardens whose 
soil was ideal—save that it was watered 
—and he began to make some sugges- 
tions. When he finished, there were 
suggestions from others, California being 
particularly long on suggestions, and 
finally the type of city to rise on the 
high mesa was agreed upon. That was 
three years ago, two years after the 


Exposition was chartered, and in all this 


time there has been no consideration 
great enough to bring about a change 
which would detract to an infinitesimal 
degree from the spirit of the project— 
the Spanish Colonial architecture. 
Remember, historians, antiquarians, 
painters, architects, remember that for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years there 
has been standing a memorable row of 
twenty-one buildings, stretching from 
San Diego northward for seven hundred 
miles, flawless examples of the Spanish 
Colonial school. There is nothing in 
California that has been of greater de- 
light to the tourist than have these 
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ACROSS THE CITRUS ORCHARD 


buildings—the old missions along El 
Camino Real. No other type of edifice 
could harmonize more perfectly with 
California scenery. 

And yet pitifully little use has been 
made of these impressive invitations to 
modern architects to go and do likewise. 
San Diego has accepted the invitation, 
and on the mesa of Balboa Park now 
stand buildings that are uniformly Span- 
ish, whether they be of the mission type, 
the cathedral of the residential type, or 
composites of the three. A curious evi- 
dence of the possibilities of this school is 
found in the juxtaposition of the Cali- 
fornia State Building, wonderfully ornate, 
and the Ethnology Building, quite as 
markedly plain and austere. And yet 
they harmonize perfectly. One hes only 
to see what the Renaissance has done to 
believe fully that it will last, that build- 
ings to be erected for many years to 
come will follow closely the Spanish 
ideas and establish in Southern California 
a new architectural ideal which will be 
as typical as it is beautiful. 


Today it is almost unbelieveble that 
only a short time ago this park was a 


bare desert. The picture one gets is 
unforgettable. The route from the wa- 
terfront is up an easy grade, the last few 
hundred yards thru a rich parkway. 
There is a great arch, and beneath it a 
ribbon of smooth highway which stretches 
for nearly a quarter of a mile over a 
majestic viaduct, the Puente Cabrillo, 
whose seven piers rise 135 feet from a 
pool in the bottom of the canyon. Ahead 
is a rose wall, and beyond it the white 
walls of the Spanish city—the Exposition 
Beautiful—lofty tower and tiled dome 
rising quietly above the mission bells in 
the arches. A smaller memorial gate 
there is at the inner gate, its statuary and 
cartouch worn and chipped by the facile 
hand of the sculptor so that they look as 
tho they might have stood there for 
centuries. 

A few steps—a gate clangs behind you 
—and the change is made. A moment 
ago you were in a humming American 
city of the twentieth century; now you 
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VIEW OF THE MODEL FARM 


have stepped back three hundred years, 


and about you is a city of old Spain. 
The Prado is lined with green trees and 


lawns. Up the facades of the buildings 
on either side clamber the rose and the 
bougainvillea and the honeysuckle, whose 
fragrance you seek to dissociate from 
that of the orange blooms in the citrus 
orchard far down the lane of trees. A 
slim Caballero saunters past, a sedate 
friar eyes you curiously from the stone 
colonnade of the mission. From the 
palms in the patio about the corner come 
the faint thrum of the guitar and the 
click of the castanet, and suddenly out 
darts a troup of dancing girls, the whirl 
of their scarlet skirts and the shower of 
confetti frightening the pigeons from 
their nap and sending the birds fluttering 
and protesting to the campanile of the 
cathedral across the Plaza. 

An extraordinary effect it is, one that 
makes the tourist gasp a bit and lean 
back and stare, and smile that such 
things can be—that romance is not dead 
and beauty not forgotten in these com- 
mercial days, There is a tendency, as 
one stands across the canyon and looks 
at the Puente and the towers and domes 


and smooth walls, to compare it to some 
unseen oriental city—perhaps to Bagdad 
(that is, the dream of Bagdad, not the 
real city, which is something entirely 
different). It is easy to trace this 
Eastern influence on the Moors who 
brought it into Spsin. 

Beautiful it all is, and the more beauti- 
ful because it is new to the average tour- 
ist. The resident of any great city has 
seen splendid buildings, and would have 
gone away unimprest by buildings of 
conventional design, whatever their size. 
But he can not be unimprest by build- 
ings of this sort, buildings which appear 
to have grown on that mesa as naturally 
as the vines which cover them and the 
trees and shrubs which surround them. 
That is the potency of San Diego’s 
architectural renaissance. 

In a way, the physical appearance of 
an Exposition is its most important 
asset, for much depends on first impres- 
sions. The best possible exhibit would 
be wasted in unattractive surroundings. 
Hence the stress which is laid on the 
unrivaled beauty of this landscape, due 
of course in great.measure to contour, 
and a climate which knows not frost, nor 
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A COURT OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES BUILDING 


torrid heat, nor long rainy season. With- 
out the twelve months’ growing season 
the horticultural wonders could not have 
evolved. 

But beauty is not all. In just as 
striking measure as in architecture, the 


Exposition has built its plans on entirely 
new lines. The architectural inspiration 
is permanent, and every bit as permanent 
is the broad service of the Exposition as 


Of San Diego? Probably. 


an upbuilder. 
Certainly. Of 


Of Southern California? 
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the Southwest, the whole West? Un- 
questionably. 

The central idea in this new type of 
Exposition is best seen by tracing its 
origin. Remember, then, that while 
San Diego’s Exposition was chartered 
several months in advance of that at 
San Francisco, the latter was the first 
to obtain general recognition and an- 
nounce the program—for holding an 
international fair partaking of the gen- 
eral nature of the fairs at Chicago and 
St. Louis. This left San Diego with a 
realization that if a similar plan were 
followed in the southern city there 
would be mere duplication of effort with 
a certainty of competition and a likeli- 
hood of mutual injury. 

Thus, largely thru necessity, came the 
germ of the new idea. Eventually it 
will be seen that San Francisco’s stand 
was really the most fortunate possible 
event for San Diego, for the southern 
city was practically forced by good judg- 
ment to start out afresh and create some- 
thing. What was created was the new 
type of Exposition, a type which one is 
forced to believe must standardize 
future expositions. 

Theoretically the prime object of an 
exposition is to call attention to the ex- 
hibits. Actually—you who went to past 
world’s fairs will admit it—the exhibits 
have been of minor importance. The 
visitor has recalled the amusement fea- 
tures many times, but not the faintest 
glimmering of the exhibits exists in his 
mind. And the sole reason is that the 
exhibits of the past have not merited 
permanent remembrance. They have 
been lifeless, beautiful perhaps in cases, 
certainly large, but there has been no 
definite appeal. If you can remember 
the food products exhibits at all, which 
is not likely, you will remember they 
were not materially different from the 
exhibits on the shelves of the grocery. 
There was nothing about them to at- 
tract attention when the visitor could 
have seen them in the store about the 
corner from bis house or his office in his 
home town. 

That is what San Diego changed. 
Other expositions have had stacks and 
pyramids and globes of oranges. San 
Diego has a growing citrus orchard, 
with the oranges, the lemons, the grape- 


fruit and the kindred citrus fruits hang- 
ing from the heavy boughs. Other ex- 
positions have had piles of tea boxes. 
San Diego has a growing tea plantation, 
with Singalese gardeners tending the 
plants brought here from Ceylon, and 
Singalese girls stripping the leaves and 
curing them and preparing the tea for 
serving. Other expositions have had 
sheaves and crates of vegetables. San 
Diego has a large acreage sown to dif- 
ferent cereals and grasses, with machin- 
ery of the heaviest, most improved type, 
moving up and down the rows in opera- 
tion. And down the Alameda is a 
model intensive farm, producing fruit 
and grapes and vegetables in a profusion 
the average, unscientifically managed 
farm of four or five times the acreage 
could not produce. 

These are food products. The same 
is true of manufacturers, of industry of 
every sort, a constant insistence that the 
exhibitor show, not finished products, 
but processes, not lifeless objects, but 
action, not things which the visitor 
would pass by on the run, but things 
which he would watch and study, taking 
away a definite fund of information, and 
@ genuine inspiration and a vigorous 
interest in what the West is doing and 
is going to do. 

Wherein the benefit to the West? 
Primarily in the agricultural exhibit. 
Do you know that in the extreme South- 
west there are about 8,000,000 acres of 
agricultural land under cultivation today? 
Do you know this acreage is producing 
$143,000,000 a year in farm products 
alone, exclusive of minerals and manu- 
factures? 

Do you know there remains untouched 
an area of 36,000,000 acres, potentially 
just as good? Do you realize that on 
the same scale of operation this acreage 
has a potential annual output of $640, 
000,000. These figures are based on the 
United States census returns, which the 
Exposition statisticians have been study- 
ing carefully. They merit further study. 

The particular point is this. The only 
way to produce the extra $640,000,000 
a year is to get men and women into that 
country, back to the land as settlers, 
each contributing his share. Some of 
these people beyond: a doubt will come 
from Eastern farms, but thousands must 
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come from the cities, men who are 
wearied of the rush and smoke and 
babel of the noisy streets and yearning 
to get to the soil and get from it renewed 
life and hope—and profit. It is to them 
that the agricultural features of the 
Exposition will appeal with convincing 
force. In large scale farming they will 
see modern machinery doing the work of 
a hundred men. In intensive farming 
they will see one man—and an irrigation 
plant—doing work the old-time farmer 
would have thought impossible. They 
will see labor decreased in the meadow, 
in the barn, in the dairy. And, what is 
quite as importent, their wives will see 
labor decreased in the kitchen, the laun- 
dry and the sewing room. They will see 
that the “little lander” is not only making 
a good profit, but by working a small unit 
is not deprived of family life, and by 
having neighbors working small units is 
guaranteed the benefits of community 
life, good roads, good schools and churches 
and the same social advantages that the 
town offers. The model bungalow is 
probably just as important as the model 
orchard and truck garden and poultry 
yard which lie about it. It is the best 
single answer to the question of “how 
to keep the girl on the farm.” It proves 
there is nothing about the farm to make 
impossible the comforts of modern home 
economy. 

Mighty things are expected of this 
back-to-the-land movement. There have 
been magazine articles and lectures in 
plenty, end land shows, seeking this 
object, to turn the tide back from the 
city to the rural districts, and all have 
failed largely, for just the same reason 
the old-time exhibits failed. The meth- 
ods were not interesting. There is a 
reality, a vigor, an earnestness about 
this new type of exposition—the expo- 
sition of processes—that interests even 
the casual observer, and makes him an 
eager student. It will make the settlers 
that the new West needs. 


Here are two dominant ideas, then, an 
unrivaled beauty and a great purpose 
which seems bound for fulfillment. Dom- 
inant as they are, the other features can- 
not be ignored, notably the wealth of 
other exhibits gathered from different 
parts of the world and so arranged as to 
partake somewhat of the nature of enter- 
tainment. For example, there is the re- 
markable collection of ethnological ex- 
hibits representing years of Central and 
South American research by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the School of American 
Archaeology and other scientific bodies. 
These include working demonstrations 
of the arts and crafts of all the American 
peoples, present and past, with some in- 
valuable relics excavated from a forgotten 
Maya village and other villages of the 
ancient dwellers in the western continent. 
A noteworthy part of this division is that 
it is a personal exhibit for San Diego, 
housed in buildings that are permanent 
and will form a state museum to stand 
for all time to show to the world the life 
and manners of the ancient nations who 
have passed from sight and almost from 
memory. 

There are exhibits in plenty of the 
present-day crafts, shown with particular 
vividness in the ‘Painted Desert,’’ where 
men and women of the pueblos and the 
wandering tribes will show their life and 
customs all thru the year—weaving their 
blankets, making their bead embroidery, 
shaping their pottery—again the persis- 
tent idea of processes, not products. All 
is glive, all is breathing, all is interesting. 

Above all stands out the sincerity of 
purpose, and its broad scope. It is an 
exposition not, like others, for “hooming” 
a small community, but for starting a 
genuine movement that will benefit a 
vast undeveloped empire, and thru that 
development aid the whole agricultural 
industry, general business and nations! 


prosperity. 


Lstaunnead 











CRIME---The Great Human Disease and 
It's Remedy 


By Jack Athens 


ERE are just two classes of people in prison—those who ought to 

be at liberty, and those who ought not to have been born: (I use 

the word “prison” broadly, referring to hold-overs, jails, workhouses, 

reformatories, detention homes, so-called industrial schools, peni- 
tentiaries, chain-gangs, poor-houses and asylums of all sorts for the restraint 
of the mentally deranged.) For all of these, Society, the master-spend- 
thrift of human energy, is responsible. And thru all the centuries Society 
has evaded its obligation—at its own expense. 

A crime 1s committed. A man (and frequently just any man will 
satisfy the prosecution ) is locked up in a prison. The energies of one man 
cease to be of use to any one—and other energies are expended to restrain 
him. It is like giving opium for a headache. The headache disappears, 
but the cause remains at best unchanged, and usually aggravated and aug- 
mented. The whole legal system of the world, as it relates to crime, pauper- 
ism and the forms of insanity, is directed at the suppression of the headache. 
It rarely, if ever in effect, assails the cause of it. 

Relating to a single individual, the case is negligible, but relating to 
millions, and the children and children’s children of millions, the status of 
the case changes. The total number of people in legal restraint in the 
United States, if their energies were properly applied, would equal in pro- 
ductivity the population of a large state. The folly of the existing system 
is best understood by the casual consideration of the fact that probably no 
individual has ever attained his majority without having committed some 
offence against society, which, if legally construed, would make him liable 
to arrest and punishment, if not actual imprisonment. The potential 
population of our prisons, then, is limited only by the ability of society to 
build and maintain them. 

This condition is not growing better, but worse, as the rapidity of the 
forward movement of society casts a larger proportion of its individuals 
under foot. It is conceivable, then, that although social progress con- 
tinues, theoretically, it might eventually disappear by diminishing in volume 
to the vanishing point. 

Society, it seems, is becoming a dope fiend. Contrary to medical 
ethics, it is and must be its own doctor, prescribing and administering its 
own remedies. This is good enough, if accurate, but thus far Society has 
never been accurate. It still takes opium for its headache. 

In reality, the ills of humanity should be classed broadly under one 
head—disease. And disease should be classified as: first, of the mind; second, 
of the body; third, of society itself. Of these forms of disease, secrecy aids 
none. Hiding a sore never heals it. Treating a sore when the infection 
is in the blood never benefits the patient. And all of Society’s ills are in 
the blood. 

Society must study its individuals—the elements upon which its exis- 
tence depends—and actzupon their indications, as the surgeon in the clinic 
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acts upon the indications of a patient’s symptoms. The surgeon, by the 
symptoms, establishes the cause and removes it. Society has a habit as 
old as itself of removing, hiding, denying or suppressing the symptoms, 
and ignoring the cause. 

The disease of the body is already under control, for as long as 
science can prevent the reduction of the earth’s population below the point 
where human numbers are sufficient for the performance of that day’s re- 
parative and constructive labor, that form of disease is not retarding social 
progress. 

The disease of the mind can be controlled more slowly by two processes, 
both of which, in effect, are now in the most primitive stage of development. 
The first of these is education. The second is the process of elimination of 
the unfit by sterilization. The accomplishment of these purposes, while 
possibly consisting of heroic treatment, is, nevertheless, a simple process. 
, There must be a careful and persistent study of the human mind, until its 

elements are so well understood that the fit may be separated from the 
unfit with accuracy, and the latter class forbidden to propagate—not only 
forbidden, but physically prevented. 

So well must the human mind be mastered that it will be possible for 
the capacity and detailed tendencies of each individual to be known at a 
sufficiently early age for that individual to be trained to efficiency in the 
work for which he is fitted. He may then accomplish as high a purpose 
as he has the capacity to appreciate. This is the only true education. 

The diseases of Society itself consist of the combined ailments of many 
individuals, or, if such a thing be possible, the aggregate ignorance and 
inefficiency of any group of individuals or of Society itself. This condition 
will automatically succumb to the treatment prescribed under the name of 
education. 

Crime is merely a name. It applies to variations of all of the forms of 
human ills. Pauperism and insanity are only names. Bodily ills, ills of 
the mind, and the failure of Society to provide equipment and opportunity 
to its individuals—these are the causes. Society has before it, then, for 
its own preservation, these works to pursue: 

1. The elimination of the unfit. 

2. The correct classification and equipment of each individual. 

3. The unrelenting war upon bodily disease. 

This third work named is one that will go on automatically. The 
second is one that has been attempted and bungled miserably. The 
educational systems of the world must be revised and refounded upon the 
theory of individuality instead of the existing theory of averages. Dr. 
Maria Montesorri is probably the only living leader who is proceeding upon 
the correct course and even her theories are being sadly distorted and mis- 
applied in the majority of places where they have been tried without Dr. 
Montesorri’s personal supervision. 

The first work prescribed has been begun in a mild way, having been 
introduced in the State of Indiana a few years ago by a statute applying 
the process of sterilization to confirmed criminals. The effect of the statute 
was largely discounted by the attitude of a blind governor who opposed it 
and partly by the limitation of the class against which it was directed. How- 
ever, other states have followed the Hoosier example, and it is only a question 
of time until the process of sterilization becomes an accepted practice gen- 


erally. 

















MY FIRST DUEL 


A manuscript never included in the published works of its author. 


By MARK TWAIN 
With Introduction by Glenn D. Hurst 





the official oath administered to all state and county officials, directors of corpora- 
tions and even the school teachers, of Nevada, is the following paragraph: 
“And I do solemnly swear (or affirm ) that I have not fought a duel, nor sent 

“4 or accepted a challenge to fight a duel, nor been a second to either party, nor in an 
2882 manner aided or assisted in such a duel, or been knowingly the bearer of such a chal- 

lenge or acceptance since the adoption of the constitution of the State of Nevada, and that 
I will not be so engaged or concerned directly or indirectly in or about such duel during my 
continuance in office.” 
“t Nevada’s anti-dueling oath is the ghost of the chivalrous and fire-eating era which pres 
vailed in California and Nevada fifty years ago. In pioneer times the “blood atonement’ 
was considered the only satisfactory settlement for affairs of honor; the duello was an ac- 
cepted institution, and its votaries were many and from all classes. It was a virile institu- 
tion adopted by a virile period. If life was as intrepid and forceful today as it was then, 
if editors and lawyers and politicians wrote and spoke as harshly and as uncompromisingly 
now as they did fifty years ago, there would undoubtedly be an occasional duel today to jar 
the proprieties. 

Young hot bloods from the south, who joined in the rush of “forty-nine,” brought the 
code duello to the West. It flourished in California to such an extent during the “fifties” 
that the epoch has been termed the “California inferno.”” With the discovery of the Washoe 
gold and silver mines in 1859, Nevada became the stamping-ground for the fire-eaters. In 
the days when Virginia City had a man for breakfast every morning, the formal duel con- 


tributed its share to the menu. 


It was to put a check on the a that the framers of the Nevada constitution in- 


corporated the anti-dueling oath. ior to the admission of Nevada many other states had 
embodied in their fundamental law provisions against dueling. Michigan, Connecticut 
and California withheld the right to vote and hold office from any citizen who engaged in a 
duel. Virginia and Missouri disqualified them in these respects and charged the estate of 
the successful duelist with the support of the widow and orphans of the unfortunate antagon- 
ist. Alabama, Iowa, Indiana and Ohio were less severe, depriving the duelist of the right to 
hold office, but not withholding the right of suffrage. he Nevadans determined to lay 
the ax to the root of the tree by forcing an oath upon all officials to refrain from the practice, 
and naming heavy penalties to be dealt to the principals, the seconds and the bearers of chal- 
lenges or acceptances. The first draft of the constitution provided that all electors should 
take the oath. Many words were spilled in debate before it was agreed to administer it to 
office-holders only. While the serious lawmakers were debating, Mark Twain, who was 
reporting the convention for the Territorial Enterprise, offered the following substitute oath 
in his mock “third house:” 

“We do solemnly affirm that we have never seen a duel, never been connected with a duel, 
never heard of a duel, never sent a challenge, never fought a duel and don’t want to.” 

Mark Twain afterward left the borders of Nevada between two suns, in 1863, to esca 
arrest for sending a challenge and pees to fight a duel. The affair developed in the 
course of his editorial labors on the Enterprise. The proprietor of the Enterprise, Joseph 
T. Goodman, who gave Mark Twain his first editorial position and encouraged him in hi 
early literary efforts, had engaged in a duel late in the fall of 1862, his antagonist having 
been Colonel Tom Fitch, the editor of the Union, a rival newspaper. Goodman and Fitch 
belonged to — of the Unionist party, then striving to frame a constitution 
for the new state. eir differences drew them into an editorial combat which waxed warmer 
and warmer, until an unusually caustic editorial from Goodman’s pen called forth the follow- 
ing reply from Fitch in the next issue of the Union: 

“The logic of the editor of the Enterprise is like the peace of God.” 

It was seemingly a very concilliatory answer. 

A friend of Goodman’s came into the Enterprise office within a few hours with his finger 
on a verse of Holy Writ. It was the interpretation of the “peace of God.” It read: 

“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” 

A duel was arranged to be fought in Six Mile Canyon. Mark Twain was present to 
record the gory details. Before the principals faced each other the sheriff arrived and ar- 
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rested the entire party. Fitch and Goodman were put under bonds for ten thousand dollars 
to keep the peace. h deposited ten thousand in cash with his bondsmen, and another 
meeting was arranged to take place in Washoe Valley, fifteen miles away. 

Goodman was an — shot, and Fitch was uncertain. Goodman told his seconds 
that he would let Fitch , and that he would return the fire with the intention of in- 
flicting only a slight flesh wound. Fitch’s bullet went wide of the mark, and Goodman’s 
shot sent Fitch stumbling forward with a fractured patella. 

The Enterprise- Union fued crystalized a few months later in another meeting on the 
field of honor, in which Mark Twain represented the Enterprise, and J. L. Laird, the Union. 
Mark Twain told the details of this affair in an account written for Tom Hood’s Comic An- 
nual in 1871. This description has not been included in the published works of Mark Twain, 
and probably has not been in print since its appearance over forty years ago. The unwritten 
history of Nevada has it that Governor Nye sent officers to arrest Twain and Laird when 
he was notified that preparations for a due! were in progress. He intended to make severe 
examples of them as a warning to other duelists. They were told thru unofficial channels 
that the officers were coming, and they made their escape across the California line the night 
before the duel was scheduled. Here is the way Mark Twain tells the story: 


HE only merit I claim for the following narrative is that it is a true story. It 
has a moral at the end of it, but I claim nothing on that, as it is merely 

g thrown in to curry favor with the religious element. 

~ After I had reported a couple of years on the Virginia City Daily Enterprise, they 
promoted me to be editor-in-chief, and I lasted just a week, by the watch. But 
I made it an uncommonly lively newspaper while I did last, and when I retired I had 
a duel on my hands, and three horsewhippings promised me. The latter I made 
no attempt to collect; however, the story concerns only the former. It was the old 
“flush*times” of the silver excitement, when the population was wonderfully wide 
and mixed. Everybody went armed to the teeth, and all slights and insults had to 
be atoned for with the best article of blood your system could furnish. In the course 
of my editing I made trouble with Mr. Laird, editor of the rival paper. He flew up 
about some little trifle or other that I said about him—I do not remember now what 
it was. I suppose I called him a thief, or a body-snatcher, or an idiot, or something 
like that. I was obliged to make the paper readable, and I could not fail in my 
duty to the whole community of subscribers merely to save the exaggerated sensitive- 
ness of an individual. . Laird was offended and replied vigorously in his paper. 
Vigorously means a great deal when it refers to a personal editorial in a frontier 
newspaper. Dueling was all the fashion among the upper classes in that country, 
and very few gentlemen would throw away an opportunity to fight one. To kill a 
person in a duel caused a man to be even more looked up to than to kill two persons 
in the ordinary way. Well, out there, if you abused a man and that man did not 
like it, you had to call him out and kill him; otherwise you would be disgraced. So 
I challenged Laird, and I did hope he would not accept. I knew perfectly well 
that he did not want to fight, and so I challenged him in the most violent and im- 
placable manner. And then I sat down and suffered and suffered until the answer 
came. All our boys—the editors— were in our office helping me in the dismal busi- 
ness, and telling about duels, and discussing the code with a lot of aged ruffians 
who had experience in such things, and altogether there was a loving interest taken 
in the matter, which made me unspeakably uncomfortable. 

The answer came—Laird declined. Our boys were furious, and so was I—on 
the surface. 

I sent him another challenge, and another, and the more he did not want to 
fight the blood-thirstier I became. But at last the man’s tone changed. He ap- 
peared to be waking up. It was becoming apparent that he was going to fight me, 
after all. I ought to have known how it would be—he was a man who could never 
be dependedjupon. Our boys were exultant. I was not, tho I tried to be. 

It was now time to go out and practice. It was the custom there to fight duels 
with navy six-shooters at fifteen paces, load and empty till the game for the funeral 
was secured. We went to a little ravine just outside of town, and borrowed a barn 
door for a target—borrowed it from a gentleman who was absent—and we stood 
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the barn door up, and stood a rail on end against the middle of it, to represent Laird, 
and put a squash on top of the rail to represent his head. He was a very tall, lean 
creature, the poorest sort of material for a duel—nothing but a line shot could fetch 
him, and even then he might split your bullet. Exaggeration aside, the rail was, 
of course, a little too thin to represent his body accurately, but the squash was al- 
right. If there was any intellectual difference between the squash and his head, 
it was in favor of the squash. 

Well, I practiced and practiced at the barn door, and could not hit it; and I 
practiced at the rail, and could not hit that; and I tried hard for the squash, and could 
not hit the squash. I would have been entirely disheartened, but that occasionally 
I crippled one of the boys, and that encouraged me to hope. 

At last we began to hear pistol shots near-by in the next ravine. We knew 
what that meant. The other party was out practicing too. Then I was in the 
last degree distrest; for, of course, those people would hear our shots and would 
send spies over the ridge, and the spies would find my barn door without a wound 
or a scratch, and that would simply be the end of me, for of course the other man 
would be as blood-thirsty as | wes. Just at this moment a little bird, no larger 
than a sparrow, flew by and lit on a sagebush, about thirty paces away, and my 
second, Stave Gillis, who was a matchless marksman with a pistol—much better than 
I was—snatched out his revolver and shot the bird’s head off. We all ran to pick 
up the game, and sure enough, just at that moment some of the other duelists came 
reconnoitering over the ridge. They ran to our group to see what the matter was, 
and when they saw the bird, Laird’s second said: 

“That was a splendid shot. How far off was it?” 

Steve said with some indifference, “Oh, no great distance. About thirty paces.’’ 

“Thirty paces! Heavens alive, who did it?” 

“My man—Twain.” 

“The mischief he did! Can he do that often?” 

“Well, yes. He can do it about—well—about four times out of five.” 

I knew the little rascal was lying, but I never said anything. I never told him 
so. He was not of a disposition to invite confidences of that kind, so I let the matter 
rest. But it was a comfort to see those people look sick, and see their under jaws 
drop when Stave made these statements. They went off and got Laird and took him 
home; and when we got home, half an hour later, there was a note saying that Laird 
peremptorily declined to fight. 

It was a narrow escape. We found out afterward that Laird hit his mark thirteen 
times out of eighteen shots. If he had put those thirteen bullets thru me it would 
have narrowed my sphere of usefulness a good deal—would have well nigh closed it, 
in fact. True, they could have put pegs in the holes and used me for a hat rack, 
but what is a hat rack to a man who feels he has intellectual powers? I would scorn 
such a position. 

I have written this true incident of my personal history for one purpose, and one 
purpose only—to warn the youth of the day against the pernicious practice of dueling, 
and to plead with them to war against it. If the remarks and suggestions I am 
making can be of any use to Sunday-school teachers, and papers interested in the 
moral progress of society, they are at liberty to use them, and I shall be even grateful 
to have them widely disseminated, so they may do as much good as possible. I 
was young and foolish when I challenged that gentleman, and I thought it was very 
fine and grand to be a duelist, and stand upon the “field of honor.”” But I am older 
and more experienced now, and am inflexibly opposed to the dreadful custom. I 
am glad, indeed, to be able to lift up my voice against it. I think it is a bad, immoral 
thing. I think it is every man’s duty to do everything he can to discourage dueling. 
I always do now; I discourage it upon every occasion. 

If a man were to challenge me now—now that I can fully appreciate the iniquity 
of that practice—I would go to that man and take him by the hand and lead him 
to a quiet, retired room—and kill him. 








The Votce of the West 


War looms darkly on the European horizon—looms more darkly than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history. Yet, out of this dark threat and its possible, even proba- 
ble, realization in calamity, may come the solution of the age-long problem of inter- 
national government and the accomplishment of world-peace. Let us dream awhile 
for sometimes dreams do come true. 

Since time began the world has been the least governed of its parts. A small 
state boasts its system of government. Every nation has it. The world has none. 
Each petty state, then, governmentally, is in advance of the world at large. 

Why? 

It is unreasonable and extravagant. There is no more reason why the nations, 
individually, whould have either the cause or the right to quarrel among themselves 
than there is that the individual states of the United States should have cause or 
right for such action. 

The tendency of modern times is toward centralization, and the time has come 
when the world needs and should have a central government, democratic in form, 
but supreme in power over each of its subdivisions. Such a government could, 
and eventually will, be modelled after the present system in the United States, with 
a world capital, perhaps located on continental Europe, perhaps upon some neutral 
island of the sea, where a gigantic wireless system and aerial navigation headquarters 
can keep it in touch with all of its “‘states.”’ 

That such a possibility might be accomplished out of the present threatened 
international war is not. unreasonable. If the 34,000,000 men, said to be available 
in Europe, are hurled at each other’s throats, the resultant paroxysm would inevit- 
ably leave the continent gasping and impotent. Even then, it is unlikely that a 
truly peaceful settlement of affairs would be attained without the support of some 
poo Fg power, like the United States, to the stronger integral of the contending 
forces. 

What then? 

Suppose the American continents should unite with the other nations of the world 
not involved in the war and declare an international court to undertake the policing 
of the whole situation? 

What would be more natural then than the establishment of an international 
congress, backed up by the armies and navies of the remaining civilized world? 

It would overshadow all opposition. Its decrees would be absolute. The 
next and most natural step would be the creation of representative government— 
world-wide. The disarmament of all nations, turning these arms into the police 
force of the international government, would be the clinching move. 

And then the dream of world-peace would be accomplished. It is a dream no 
more wild than it would have been a hundred years ago to dream of California as a 
state equally represented at Washington with Virginia. 

And yet 

Comes a morbid thought. The world’s progress has been from east to west. 
Is this the final disintegration of civilization in Europe—the passing of all power and 
high enlightenment to America?— 

Preparatory to us passing it on some day to the Orient? 

An organized effort is being anita on the West Coast to give a new and effective 
protection to the guests who come to that section during the two great Pacific fairs 
at San Diego and San Francisco in 1915. If these plans, which have been fathered 
by the Los Angeles Ad. Club, are carried out, there will be a definite limit 
placed upon real estate operations by the realty boards thru departments of valua- 
tions. It is designed to heve an appraising committee or board to pass upon the prices 
charged for all lands sold to visitors in and near each city. This means the death 


of the land shark. 
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| NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 





HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally 

popular of all dessert confections. Whether served 
at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and appropriate. In 
ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 
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EL PASO, The Metropolis of e 
aR aR 


The Southwestern Empire 


Secretary of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce 


By A. W. Reeves 





Paso is a surprize. It is an agreeable 
one to the tourist, a most highly satis- 
factory one to the investor and business 
man, a fulfillment of the life-long dream 
of the farmer, and a delightful surprize 

to the one seeking an ideal climate, possessing 
those health-giving qualities eagerly sought by 
so many thousands in our country today. 

There is a sense of pleasant anticipation 
with the traveler alighting from the train in 
this city, at a modern union station, reaching 
here after a six hundred-mile ride from Dallas 
or San Antonio, the last large town in Kansas, 
seven hundred miles from Denver—these rides 
being across mountain and plain; or eight 
hundred miles from Los Angeles, where en 
route he has passed thru desert and over plain 
and plateau. 

The real surprize comes, however, when, 
after a ride of a few blocks in an electric car or 
in an automobile over paved streets—of which 
there are nearly fifty miles in our city—he finds 
himself in an up-to-date, cosmopolitan center, 
with stately buildings, attractive stores and 
most modern hotels. This surprize increases 
when, after a little remodeling of the personal 
adornment, which he readily concludes is 
necessary in order to keep pace with the ap- 
pearance of his surroundings, Mr. Traveler 
starts for a little tour around town, using as 
his roadway our cement sidewalks—of which we 
boast of nearly ninety miles. Nearly all 
modern cities of a couple of thousand people 
have large buildings, attractive stores contain- 
ing the finest of goods, beautiful window dis- 
jlays, substantial banking houses and other 
eatures that attract the shopper and business 
man, but no other city of fifty-five thousand 
people is in the El Paso class, consequently his 
surprize is increased to wonder. 

After inspecting some of the clubs, public 
buildings, churches, and viewing the public 
parks and best residence sections—in which 
there is not a single frame house—his wonder 
is turned to admiration, but when attencion is 
called te the heavy wholesale interests and he 
has seen something of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the city, he stops and exclaims: 


‘‘What Makes This Possible?” 

If this traveler be a stranger in this section 
of the United States he cannot be blamed for 
not knowing that in the vast Empire surrounding 
E] Paso there are many rich valleys producing 
all fruits, grains and vegetables; thru the moun- 
tain passes there are great orchards where are 
grown the most beautiful and lucious apples, 
a pears, cherries, plums and other 
ruits, as well as the very best vegetables. In 











Masonic Temple in El Paso 


this Empire are great ranches dotted with 
cattle and sheep, and in this territory is one of 
the greaiest mining sections of North America. 
Yes, there is some reason for his thinking that 
he should have seen more evidence of these 
things on the trip here, altho when the railways 
were built it was not the purpose of those in 
charge of the construction to pass thru these 
large ranches, transverse these rich valleys or 
touch the great mining camps where there are 
now from one to three smelters, but the plan 
was to follow the line of least resistance. In 
fact, when these railway lines were built these 
irrigated valleys and rich gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc and quick-silver mines were only 
partially developed. With so large a territory 
with such unlimited resources, rapid develop- 
ment and tremendous volume of business, 
must not a commercial center be the inevitable 
result? Due largely to the superior facilities of 
communication, and this by reason of the 
natural pass which makes possible the con- 
struction of not only transcontinental railways 
as well as north and south lines, and at the 
lowest cost, taken together with the location 
as the natural gateway to Mexico, resulted in 
El Paso becoming this commercial center. 
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Officers of El Paso’s Live Chamber of Commerce in Caricature 


The most forcible thing to the minds of those 
who have given the situation close study is, 
that El Paso is just starting on her growth and 
business career, and has grown without the aid 
of many of the important factors which, in the 
future, will be of the greatest assistance. The 
rebellion in Mexico robbed this city of from 30 
to 40 per cent of its trade, tho the business 
interests set about to offset this loss by seeking 
an equal volume elsewhere, and so well did they 
succeed that today this is larger than ever 
before. This statement can be verified to a 
certain extent by quoting the percentage of 
increase, over the preceeding year, of bank 
clearings, beginning with 1907, at which time it 
was thought that business had reached the 
high-water mark for several years to come. 
The percentage of increase in 1908 over the pre- 
vious year was 40 per cent; 1909 over 1908, 10 
per cent; 1910, 7 per cent; 1911, 9 per cent; 


1912, 22 per cent; and 1913, 7 per cent. The 
increase of 1913 over 1907 was 140 per cent. 
Even admitting that business would be 
better and the growth of the city more rapid 
were it not for the troubled condition south of 
the border, yet there is some improvement in 
El Paso and the surrounding seciion, and a few 
may be mentioned which are under way the 
current year. Uncle Sam has appropriated 
for work this year on the Elephant Butte Dam, 
which can be considered almost a part of this 
city, $3,686,000; is spending three-quarters of 
a million dollars on canals north and south of 
El Paso, and one-quarter of a million dollars on 
the canal thru the city. El Paso County will 
spend nearly $300,000 before the close of 1914 
in adding to the mileage of the paved roads, 
and more than $600,000 will be spent in the 
enlargement of Fort Bliss, in this city. In the 
year 1913 something more than $350,000 was 
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An “Acequia” ( Irrigating Ditch ) in the Rio Grande Valley 


000 high school building, which is to be one of 
four buildings to be erected at the rate of about 
one each year, upon an admirable site purchased 
by the city consisting of four blocks of ground. 
Bonds have been voted for a municipal building, 
on which work will start in a few months, and 


expended in improvements at the great smelting 
plant, and in a short time more extensive im- 
provements will be announced on which work 
will be begun immediately afterward. Exca- 
vations are being made for a fourteen-story 
building; bonds have just been sold for a $200,- 
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Three of the City’s Big Boosters 
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Representative Members of El] Paso’s Legal Fraternity 


which will cost more than $400,000. There is 
no discontinuance in the erection of handsome 
residences; several apartments, ranging in cost 
from $30,000 to $50,000; three commodious 
churches of Protestant orders; a Jewish’ Syna- 

e at a cost of $75,000 and a $300,000 Catho- 
ic Cathedral. 

Two years hence 200,000 acres of the richest 
valley land in the world, around this city, will 
be under cultivation, and when peace again 
reigns in the sister republic, together with the 
rapid growth of the country adjacent to El 
Paso, its substantial and permanent growth will 
be the talk of the country. Let it not be for- 
gotten that at this time El Paso has to its credit 
seven railway lines, the shops of two railway 
systems, with terminal repair shops of four 
others, the general offices of two companies, one 
of which occupies all of a large seven-story 


building. The wholesale trade is heavy and 
steadily expanding, while it is easy to convince 
anyone that manufacturing here is now in its 
infancy, and yet the industries we now have 
have an average number of 4,743 employes, 
with an annual pay-roll of $3,413,820. When 
to the pay-roll of the manufacturing plants is 
added that of the railways, which is nearly 
$2,000,000, it can be readily realized from 
whence comes one source of the city’s income, 
and where the farmer and grower may expect 
some assistance in securing a market for his 
fruits, grains and vegetables. 

The farmer who comes here from the East 
for the purpose of tilling the soil is treated to 


The Greatest Surprise! 


Accustomed, as he has been, to mud, probably 
severe cold weather for a part of the year and 
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sweltering summer weather for another portion 
subjected now and then to drouth or flood, and 
who finds that he has to contend with none of 
these conditions in the Rio Grande Valley. 


For forty miles north and forty miles south 
there are paved highways. El] Paso County 
alone will expend nearly $300,000 the current 
year for cross-roads, so that nearly every farm 
of any size will be adjacent to a paved Road. 

Rain? Yes, some rain, approximately ten 
inches annually, the greater part of which falls 
in the summer months and helps to make the 
agreeable summer weather all the more pleasant; 
and as for heat, it can hardly be said that there 
is any worth mentioning. It is true that the 
sun gets quite hot, but due to the fact that there 
is nearly always a slight breeze, and no humidity, 
the heat is not noticed, while it is always cool 
in the shade, and the nights are delightful. Of 
severe cold weather there is none, the mild 
clear winters being one of our strong points. 
When you consider that there is an average of 
only thirty-six cloudy days in the year, do you 
wonder that people come clear across the con- 
tinent for the sole purpose of taking advantage 
of the winter climate? As for drouths, there 
are none, and needing rain for the crops is just 
a little out of date here. 

The farmers of the El Paso section will get 
their water when they want it, not until they 
need it, as much as they wish and no more, 
from the 


Ten Million-Dollar Elephant Butte Dam 


which is being constructed by the United States, 
and is the largest in the world except the As- 
soun Dam in Egypt. That this may not be 
thought by anyone to be an exaggeration, a 
very few figures will be given to substantiate 
this statement. The length of the Dam at the 
top is but a little short of a quarter of a mile; 
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One of El Paso’s New Hotels 


height, 300 feet; width at bed rock up and down 
stream, 185 feet; and in addition to the moun- 
tain of stone used in the construction, there 
will also be used 500,000 barrles of Portland 
cement, and an equal amount of sandstone 
cement, up to this time all the former coming 
from an El] Paso plant, while the latter is being 
manufactured at 
dous undertaking will create a reservoir of water 
forty miles in length, at an average width of 
two and one-half miles, and store 767,745,000,- 
000 gallons of water. The work on this project 
has advanced more than 60 per cent, anc 
it will not be finally completed until the year 
1916, water will be stored there in the coming 
In addition to the construction of the 
Dam, the United States Reclamation Service 
is spending three-quarters of a million dollars 
digging canals, and another quarter of a million 
cementing the old acequai, now known as the 
Frank'in Canal, thru the lower part of this 
city, which canal conducts water from the 
river into a large portion of the valley east of 


In the rich soil of this valley there is grown 
the highest quality of asparagus, beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, chili pepper, sweet potatoes, and 
onions this side of the 
No better cantaloupes are grown anywhere—in 
fact, it is claimed none so fine 
berries are of the most delicious flavor, careful 
cultivation and marketing netting the grower 
from $500 to $700 per acre. 


and the straw- 


The apples here 


are equal to any, not even excepting the Hood 
River fruit; the peaches are the most lucious; 
while the pears bring top prices in the Eastern 
Altho other fruits are as good as are 
grown anywhere, it is in grapes that we excel, 
these being the very;best grown in any section 
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And Still More Live Wires—Sketched from Life 
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They Leave Nothing Undone to Boost Lucky El Paso 


of the United States. The clear days of direct 
sunshine cause this fruit to ripen in the most 
a manner, while the sun, soil and lack of 

midity make easy the growing of the lucious, 
sweet, Mission grape, acknowledged by all who 
have tasted these to be superior to any. One of 
the principal crops of the Rio Grande Valley 
has been alfalfa, of which there are four and five 
cuttings, yielding from one and one-half to 
two tons per acre each harvesting. That this 
has been grown so extensively is largely due to 
the fact that it requires little experience or skill 
to handle successfully, and while the cultivation 
of other crops bring much greater returns, 
yet the growers of this commodity have seeming- 
ly been satisfied, as from $12.00 to $16.00 per 
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ton, f. o. b. cars, has been realized. The plan 
has been given successful trial, however, where- 
by $20.00 to $25.00 per ton can be realized on 
this commodity by feeding it to hogs and dairy 
cows. 

This valley gives every assurance of being a 
great hog-raising section, climatic conditions of 
the El Paso territory enable it to produce live- 
stock more cheaply than any section of the 
United States, since they are not subjected to 
extremes of heat and cold, can live and produce 
in the open the year round, and are practically 
free from disease for this reason. If there is 
doubt in the mind of anyone as to El Paso 
being an important cattle market, this will be 
removed by their knowing that in the last six 
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Three More Live Wires. 


Why? They Boost. 
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Each and Every One a Spirited El Pasoan 


months of 1913 there were handled in the stock 
yards of this city 150,404 head of cattle. 

The abundant crops, with a home market 
assuring the highest returns with a minimum 
loss, is the reward of intelligent labor. The 
absence of extremes of heat and cold, and the 
best paved highways, are the comforts of the 
farmer; and his luxuries are the living where 
there is such a superb climate, within eachr easy 
of a modern city, where advantage can be taken 
of the clubs, churches, libraries, schools and all 
societies. 

While the climate here is a wonderful business 
asset, and of much assistance in the successful 
promotion of industrial pursuits, yet its benefits 
should not be denied the seeker of mild winters 
and pleasant’ summers who has found these 
necessary to his health. When you add to the 
blessings of health—something that cannot be 
purchased with money—the splendid oppor- 
tunities offered here, you may envy his good 
fortune. In the mountains a short distance 
from the city are beautiful canyons, many with 
cozy homes where are raised all sorts of vege- 
tables, and where are grown apples—equal to 
those of New York—peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums, currants, gooseberries, etc. For the 
one seeking only climate and rest, these are 





delightful retreats for a part or all of the year. 

Those who are so snipetbindin as not to be 
able to avail themselves of the advantage offered 
here we hope will tell their more fortunate 
friends in order that they may »ot miss this 
golden opportunity. 








A Modern Apartment House, 
El Paso, Texas 




















THE LATCH KEY 
Bi Greetings from the Pass City a a 


Secretary of the Business Men's Protective Ass’n 


we 


By James F. Colley 











HE City of El Paso sends greetings to 
the various readers of The Out West 
Magazine, who have extended this City 
the privilege of obtaining honorable 

= mention thru its columns. 

The beauty of El Paso will be abundantly 
manifest to you who are reading this article 
if you will allow yourself the vacation—it will 
be a vacation—and visit Our City. 

There is nothing in the Pass City that we are 
backward in showing. The parks are among 
the most beautiful to be seen in the entire 
Southwest, the streets are well paved and are 
as clean as any city in the entire United States. 
This assertion is made without any fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction from any city. 

Should you honor us with your vacation, 
you will, in all probability, become a permanent 
citizen. The glad — is always extended, 
wlth the latch key on the outside. "The boosting 
slogan of El Paso now is 100,000 in 1916, which 
will be accomplished by the ardent efforts of 
our successful merchants. 

What the future holds forth can only be sur- 
mised by the rapid growth in the past. We 
shall not be content to rest on our oars and al- 
low our standard of prosperity to waver. The 
Business Men’s Protective Association, which 
I have the honor of managing, has grown from 
a very small organization until at present we 
have two hundred ten (210) of the livest mer- 
chants in the Southwest. The building of this 
Association has not been a bed of roses, in fact, 
it has been more a crown of thorns, for the mer- 
chants had to be shown, and I believe we have 
shown them, and one of the most successful 
organizations of any place in proportion to 
population of 60,000 in the country. We are 
originating and courting new ideas for the up- 
building of this City, and incidentally this 
Association, and we will not stop until the last 
pegs of energy have been exhausted. I ho 
the time is not far distant when El Paso will b 
shown and heralded far and wide as the “C ity 
oa Affairs,” and the prosperity will fall in line 
and be the leading leature in the parade of 
‘Progressive Commercialism.” 

This article is not intended as a statistical 
portion of El Paso; I only intend to impart the 
sentiments of the retail merchants as a whole, 
and in doing so, I feel that I am authentically 
stating facts when I say that our merchants 
ontaut a cordial welcome to every individual 
or corporation, to visit and survey the tre- 
sources, and by al] means become a permanent 
factor in our midst. You will never regret it. 
We sincerely hope that you will faithfully 














follow out the above plans. If you do, we know 
that you will be pleased with our city and its 
general population. 


a 





Fort Bliss Troops Parading the Streets on a 
Holiday 
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Pen Sketches of More of the City’s Optimists 


The greatness of our valley and the beauty 
of our City in general, with its love ly homes and 
beautiful parks, will be as a ‘“Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream” to you, and when Elephant 
Butte begins to spread its dampened wings over 
this valley, irrigating Feces and thousands 
of acres of rich fertile soil, then you will hear a 


will make you 
mid-summer 


noise—some noise, too—that 
awake out of the dream of the 
night, and find it a pleasant reality. e 

In conclusion let me urge you to weigh the 
matter carefully, and finally land in Miss El 
Paso, the most ‘beautiful woman of the Sun- 
shine States. 


REINCARNATION 


By Maud Jobnson 


A tiny drop of water 


ls so very like the soul; 
Seeking for its own expression, 
Yet returning to the whole. 
Through spring and river to the ocean; 
In cloud returns, unceasing motion. 
Never resting, never ceasing; 
Always seeking, always reaching. 
By sun drawn forth to find expression, 
It hastens on, nor brooks repression. 
As rain-drop see it fall to earth, 
Then back to sea that gave it birth. 


Thus is the soul that wanders free; 
Tis ever seeking for the sea. 
And tho afar that soul may roam, 
’Tis ever conscious of its Home. 
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One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the West. 


Place Your Large 
Printing Orders 


IN THE HANDS OF A LARGE, ABSO- 
LUTELY RELIABLE PRINTING HOUSE 


Send your small orders as well. 





Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 


OUR SPECIALTIES: prices and prompt delivery on our printing. 


(1) Catalogues The education and training of our employees 
(2) Booklets concentrated in one similar direction on the high 
(3) House Organs class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
(4) Trade Papers workmen more skillful. 


(5) Magazines Our business has been built up by satisfied cus- 
(6) The larger orders tomers; by repeat orders. For some reason, print- 
of Flyers and ing orders, especially the larger ones, come to us 

’ Circulars. from many cities and states in the West. 





Our Comets a all Our plant is in operation every work day the year 
or any part of which Is at around, and you are invited to call and inspect 
your command, embraces: our establishment. Quality work handled by day- 
. light only. Our organization is excellent. When 
Copy Writing you put an order for printing in our care you re- 
Illustrating ieve yourself of all anxiety. You guarantee your- 


Engraving self 


Electrotyping : ‘ . 
Typesetting QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST 
(Machine and Hand ) PRINTING 


Presswork : : : . 
; You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
Binding . ’ exerted 
< what we can do for you. Let us know when you 
Mailing will be in the market for a catalogue or any of our 
' y specialties and at the right time we will draw your 
If desired, we mail your attention again to our unusual facilities. Let us 
printed matter direct from put your name on our mail list. 
Los Angeles—the central 
Gieteinuting pot. Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


Out West Corporation 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














“If it wasn’t paying, it wouldn’t be staying.”’ 





HIS is my wish: 
That I may be able to 


call from the mazes of the past 
only those things that are sweet 
and strong; or, that | may re- 
member of each incident or 
epoch only those elements of 
sweetness and of strength; that 
in tomorrow and all the days 


that follow it, I may be afforded 


knowledge only of that which 
is pure and purposeful. 


++ 4 4 4 
Grant me this wish and | can 
neither think or do any wrong 
nor add to the sorrows of any 


that suffer. 


— James Martin. 


Out West Macazine 
Los Angeles 
Sept. 1914 
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COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


This photograph reveals not only the completed condition of the exhibit palaces at San 
Francisco, but gives an idea of their lavish ornamentation. The corridor here shown, screens the 
‘Court of the Four Seasons,” the great west court of the exposition, which exalts the generosity of 
nature in bestowing her gifts upon mankind. The architecture of the court is in Roman lonic 
modified with a touch of modern detail. The court is 340 feet square and is open at the north to 
San Francisco harbor by a colonaded avenue 473 feet long and 171 feet wide. 





